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PERSHORE “ BUSH-HOUSES.” 


From time immemorial the inhabitants of Per- 
shore have claimed, and a great number have 
exercised, the right to sell beer for three days at 
“the fair” without licenses. ‘The exercise of the 
right is notorious; the oldest inhabitant recollects 
it “ever since he was a boy,” and his father sold 
before him. Indeed, “the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary.” The custom has never 
been interfered with or even questioned by the 
Excise or other authorities, up to the passing of 
the statute of 25 and 26 Vic. cap. 22, which in- 
troduced the “ occasional license” system. After 
the last Pershore Fair, held on three days in the 


last week of June, 1863, the Excise authorities, of 


course acting under legal advice, laid informations 
against a batch of alleged contraveners of the said 
statute, alias “bush-house keepers,” and sum- 
monses were issued against ten persons, who 
were severally charged, upon Excise informations, 
under 4th and 5th William IV. c. 85, s. 17, with 
selling “ half a pint of beer,” on the 26th of June 
last (Pershore F air day), without a license. These 
were not the only bush-house keepers that sold 
beer, but the others who sold were not summoned. 

The case was heard at Petty Sessions, on July 
28, before an unusually full bench « f magistrates ; 
and, after a lengthened inquiry, was dismissed, 
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In the course of his speech Mr. Clutterbuck, the 
counsel for the defence, said, that Pershore was 
not the only place where similar customs existed. 
He instanced a fair held by the Lord of the 
Manor at Stamford Bridge, Yorkshire, and the 
Barton Fair, Gloucester, where the Excise autho- 
rities attempted to upset ancient rights, and were 
signally beaten. 

The foregoing case has drawn forth a very in- 
teresting communication on “ Bush-Houses,” pub- 
lished in The Worcester Herald for August 8, 
1863; the which I herewith transmit to you, in 
case you should agree with me in thinking it worthy 
of preservation in “N. & Q.” From its initial 
signature “ N.,” it is evidently written by a fo 
contributor to these pages, Mr. Joun Noaxr: the 
learned author of Worcester in the Olden Time: 
Rambler in Worcestershire: Notes and Chu ries 
Worceste rshire, &c. &c. 
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en excited, not on 
concerned, but with 


iblic, a antiquaries especially 
ations against Pershore 
magistrates last week thought proper to dismiss. 
Che question is one of greater significance than at first 
sight appears, owing to the right « the Excise 
to override an ancient charter by the statute of 25 and 
26 Victoria 

“ Henry the Third, on the 4th of May, in the llth year 
of his ‘cave to God, our blessed Lady, and St. 
Edburgh of Pershore, and to the abbot and monks there 
a fair on the feast of St. Edburgh and two days foll 
now kept June 26, according to ancient custom.” So 
Nash, and so far Mr. Clutterbuck was correct in 
quoting the historian of Worcestershire; but the penalty 
of 102. on anybody who should intrude on ‘ their games’ 
was incorrectly coupled with the fair, with which it 
had nothing to do, but was a penalty levied on any 
who should ‘intrude” on the abbot and « , 
warren of various manors named in tl b 
their ‘ game.’ 

‘King Edward the Second recited the ab ] 
and conferred a further patent, which was rehears 
renewed by Henry the Fifth and Henry the Sixth; and 
under that charter Pershore fair and all its concomitants 
continue to be held. 

“ Meanwhile let us see what legislation has been doing 
during the five or six centuries that the Persho arter 
has been in existence. The first enactment by which 
alehouses were regulated by Act of Parliament was the 
lith of Henry the Seventh—an Act ‘against vacab 
and beggers,’ which empowered two justices ‘to reject 
ind put awey comen ale selling in townes and places 
where they shall think convenyent, and t 


. by tl 
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local 


iAaline 


reign, 


says 


one 
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take suertie 
of the keepers of alehouses of they r gode be havy g.” In 
1828, the 9th Geo. IV. c. 61, a general A 
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introduced the ‘ occasional license ’ system, enacts (clause 
12): ‘So much of any Act as permits the sale of beer, 
spirits, or wine, at fairs or races, without an Excise 
license, shall be and the same is hereby repealed.’ 

“The charter, then, by which Pershore fair and its 
usual accessories are still held, having been considered as 
unaffected by any statute hitherto passed, it only remains 
te connect the ‘ bush-houses’ with the other privileges 
hitherto enjoyed under that charter. This brings us to 
the origin of *bush-houses.’ The verv use of a bush im- 
plies great antiquity, for long before Henry the Seventh 
first handled alehouses by Act of Parliament, the bush 
was hung out as a sign that something good was to 
be had within. It is a question still whether bushes 
preceded signs proper. ‘The proverb is well-known, 
*Good wine needs no bush;’ that is, needs nothing to 
point out where good stuff is on sale, as its merits soon 
becoming known in the vicinity, would be sufficient to 
attract customers without the invitation of a sign. The 
following passage from Good Newes and Bad Newes, by 
S. R. (1622), seems to prove that anciently tavern keepers 
had both a sign and a bush. A landlord (a ‘host,’ we 
ought to say) was speaking : — 

*I rather will take down my bush and sign 
Than live by means of riotous expense.’ 


As does the following, that anciently putting up boughs 
upon anything was an indication that it was to be sold, 
which may also be the reason why an old besom — which 
is a sort of dried bush — is put up at the topmast head of 
a ship or boat when she is to be sold, Brand, in his Po- 
pular Antiquities, quotes an author, who, in 1598, wrote 
‘Good wyne needes no ivie bush.’ In England’s Parnas- 
sus (1600) the first line of the address to the reader runs 
thus: ‘I hang no ivie out to sell my wine.’ And in 
Braithwaite’s Strappado for the Divell (1615), p. 1, there 
is a dedication to Bacchus, ‘sole soveraigne of the ivy 
bush.’ In Dekker’s Wonderful Yeare (1603) we read: 
*Spied a bush at the ende of a pole, the aunciente badge 
of a countrey alehouse.’ At Pershore, instances have 
been known of a bough being suspended from a pole, 
but this does not appear to have formed part of the cus- 
tom proper. In Vaughan’s Golden Grove (1608) is the 
following passage: ‘Like as an ivy bush, put forth ata 
vintrie, is not the cause of the wine, but a signe that 
wine is to be sold there: so likewise if we see smoke ap- 
pearing in a chimney we know that fyre is there, albeit 
ye smoke is not ye cause of ye fyre.” The following is 
from Harris’s Drunkard’s Cup, p. 299: * Nay, if the house 
be not worth an ivy-bush, let him have his tooles about 
hym; nutmegs, rosemary, tobacco, with other the appur- 
tenances, and he knowes how of puddle ale to make a cup 
of English wine.’ Coles, in his Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of Plants; p. 65, says: ‘ Box and ivy last long green, 
and therefore vintners make their garlands thereof; 
though perhaps ivy is the rather used because of the anti- 
pathy between it and wine.’ The Pershore people gene- 
rally use oak and elm boughs, though a cabbage has been 
known to be substituted. In a curious poem entitled 
Poor Robin’s Perambulation from Saffron Walden to Lon- 
don, July, 1678, at p. 16, we read: — 

* Some alehouses upon the road I saw, 

And some with bushes, showing they wine did draw. 

A note in the Lansd. MS. 226, f. 171, upon the Tavern 
Bush, by Bishop Kennett, says: ‘The dressing the frame 
or bush with ivy leaves fresh from the plant was the cus- 
tom forty years since, now generally fort off for carved 
work.’ In Scotland a wisp of straw upon a pole was for- 
merly the indication of an alehouse; and in old times such 
as sold horses were wont to put flowers or boughs upon 
their heads, ‘to reveale that they were vendible.’ 
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“ Here, then, we have the bush in connection with wine 
vending carried back toa remote antiquity ; and through 
that period, as well as the succeeding one, when ale 
became the more popular liquor, the bush seems to haye 
been used at Pershore in an unbroken succession. It js 
to be noted that the use of the ‘ bush’ at Pershore has not 
been attempted on other occasions than fairs, but con- 
fined to them —a confirmation of the popular traditiog 
that the two privileges (the holding of fairs and selling 
by the bush) had in some way a common origin, and de. 
scended to them together, as a twin legacy, from remote 
antiquity. Besides which, although Pershore fair has 
faded away to two days, the custom is never to remove the 
bushes till the end of the third day; thus further identi- 
fying it with the ancient three days’ fair. And up to the 
present time the bush-house keepers claim to sell for 
three whole days. A similar custom, the writer was told, 
prevailed at Gloucester, where it was confined to a partice- 
lar street, and was for the fair and three successive Mon- 
days. N, 

“N.B.—The Bush Inn, Worcester, is one of the earliest 
inns mentioned in the Corporation archives nearly as far 
back as the Reformation, and may have existed much 
earlier.” 

Curusert Bens. 


STRANGE DERIVATIONS. 

Perhaps the monkish derivation of the Isle of 
Ely is no bad instance of how philology has been 
pressed into the service of credulity. The story 
is told in an old treatise on “ Marriage,” Anon, 
where the author, speaking of the celibacy of the 


| clergy, and the efforts of St. Dunstan to render it 


compulsory, writes thus : — 
“ But when St. Dunstan had got King Edgar on his 


| side to favour the monks, then he pressed the married 


clergy to leave their wives, which they refusing, wer 
deprived, and the monks put in their benefices; who in- 
vented this story, viz., that those married Persons who 
disobeyed St. Dunstan’s order were, with their wives and 
children, transformed into Eels, from whence the Isle of 
Ely took its name, and this I take to be as credible a me- 
tamorphosis as any in Ovid.” 

There is an astounding derivation of the Ludi 
Circenses given in a work entitled The Romane 


| Antiquities Expounded in English, London, 1628: 


as one would say Circa Enses ! 


“ Lastly, these Cirque shews had their appellation of 
Circenses, either from the Great Cirque or shew-place 
called Circus Maximus, where the games were exhibited; 
or from the Swords wherewith the plaiers were environed, 


” 


These Circuses Kennett, in his Rome Antique 
Notitia, London, 1704, always styles “ Circas.” 


| The same work, which gives the “ Circa Enses,” 


deduces Feria from ferire,—“ because,” as it goes 
on to say, “they did upon such daies Ferire vic- 
timas, id est, offer up sacrifice.” The difference 
in quantity between the antepenult of ferie and 
ferio would make against this; and the word 


| seems to be better traced to the same root as fes- 
| tus. At p. 81 the twofold derivation of funus is 


mentioned, with a leaning towards funis : — 


“Now these Funerals sometimes were commonly to- 
wards night, insomuch that they used torches: these 
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torches they properly called ‘ Funalia, a funibus cero 
circumdatis, unde et Funus dicitur.’ Others are of opinion 
that Funus is so said from the Greeke word govos, signi- 
fying death or slaughter.” 

Wheatly, Common Prayer, p. 474, ed. Bohn, 
has the following on the use of torches at fune- 
rals: — 

“The primitive Christians, indeed, by reason of their 
persecutions, were obliged to bury their dead in the 
night; but when afterwards they were delivered from 
these apprehensions, they voluntarily retained their old 
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| 
| of Little Busby. 


custom, only making use of lighted torches, which we still | 
continue, as well, I suppose, for convenience, as to express | 


their hope of the departed’s being gone into the regions 
of light.” 

Thomas Godwyn, in his book, Moses and Aaron, 
London, “ Printed by John Haviland, and are to 
be sold by Philemon Stephens & Christopher 
Meredith at their shop at the Signe of the Golden 
Lion in Paul’s Churchyard,” 1628, derives @epa- 
reev, ingeniously enough, from the Hebrew 
Taraph, or Tharaph, the root of Teraphim, which 
root, 7M he says, “ signifieth in general the 
complete image of a man;” and so, more par- 
ticularly taken, an idol, answering to the Penates 
or Lares of the Romans. He gives a curious ac- 
count of the mode in which the Rabbis say these 
images were made : — 

“ They killed a man that was a first borne sonne, and 
wrung off his head, and seasoned it with salt and spices, 
and wrote upon a plate of gold the name of an uncleane 
spirit, and put it under the head upon a wall, and lighted 
candles before it and worshipped it.” 

Liddell and Scott make Separevew to be akin to 
fépw, OdAww, answering to Lat. fureo, foveo. God- 
wyn also gives two derivations of the name Her- 
cules; the one “ from the Hebrew 55 “yn, heir- 
col, illuminavit omnia,” and the other from the 
Greek: ‘“ Heracles, quid aliud est quam pas 
kAéos, i.e. wris gloria: que porro alia est ewris 
nisi solis illuminatio?” Lidd. and Scott, how- 


ever, derive it from “Hpa quasi pws, German, Herr | 


(Ang. Sir), in its earliest usage, and «xAéns, KAéos. 
They compare also the Latin Herus. Donaldson, 
New Cratylus, section 329, connects it with “Hpa 
as well as jjpws. “ “Hn,” he says, “ appears as the 
wife of ‘Hpd«Ans, and the daughter of “Hpa.” In 
the next section he compares xvpios with the Ger- 
man Herr and Latin herus; and conceives that 
fipws and «ips may have a cognate origin. “Eppos, 
he says, was another name for Zeés, “ and as the 
old Greek Gods went in pairs,..... we may well 
suppose that this is but another way of writing 
the masculine of “Hpa. W. Bowen Rowxanps. 


MARWOOD FAMILY. 

Th the course of some attempts to connect the 
different branches of Marwood, I have looked into 
Ord’s Hist. of Cleveland, and found two or three 
omissions as well as inaccuracies in the otherwise 
complete and careful pedigree of the Marwoods 
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Mr. Ord assigns two wives only 
to Sir Henry Marwood, second bart. : — 

“ Margaret, daughter of Conyers, Lord Darcy and Con- 
yers, buried at Stokesly, June 18, 1660.” (1st wife.) 

“Dorothy, daughter of Sir Allen Bellingham, of Le- 
vens, in co. Westmoreland, married at Heversham, July 
6, 1663.” (2nd wife.) 

I find that “ Henry Marwood, esqr. and Mris. 
Margarett D’arcy,” were married at Hornby, co. 
York, May 19, 1658. (Nichols’s Topog. and Ge- 
nealogist.) 

The above-named Dorothy was second daugh- 
ter of (not Sir Allen Bellingham, but of) Alan 
Bellingham, Esq. Alan appears to be the correct 
spelling, as it was in allusion to the first purchaser 
of Levins that the rhyme, occurring in painted 
glass at the hall, was made : — 

“ Amicus Amico Alanus 
Belliger Belligero Bellinghamus.” 
[ Nicolson and Burn, Hist. of West- 
moreland and Cumberland. 

Henry Marwood married, 3rdly (before 1679), 
Martha, second daughter of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth of Empsall, in Yorkshire, Knt. (Wotton’s 
Baronetage. Guillim, 5th edit. “ Atchievements 
of Esquires.”) She was buried at Kensington, as 
shown by the register : — 

“The Lady Marwood, from St. Ann’s, Westminster, 
buried Sep. 28, 1704.”—Lysons’s Environs of London, 

Mr. Ord says of Sir Samuel Marwood, third 
bart. that he “ married . . daughter of 
Peirson, of Stokesly (married in or about May, 
1735).” I find in Gent. Mag. the following : — 

“1735, May 8. Sir James [by mistake for Samuel] 
Marwood of Bushy Hall [ ?}, Hertfordshire, Bart. . . to 
Miss Nancy Pierson of Stokesly, a 10,000/. fortune.” 

The date of the decease and the burial place of 
Sir William Marwood, fourth and last baronet, 
are not given by Mr. Ord. The Gent. Mag. an- 
nounces the death “ Feb. 23, 1740, near Leicester 
Fields.” Sir Wm. was buried at Paddington, as 
by the register — 

“Sir William Marwood, Bart. buried Feb. 29, 1740; 
Margaret Lady Marwood, Aug. 16, 1740.” 

In Paddington church, pulled down 1791, there 
was a monument to Sir W. Marwood. (Lysons’s 
Environs of London.) 

My interest in the Marwoods, however, is di- 
rected more particularly to the Honiton family; 
and I shall be glad indeed if any of your readers 





| can assist me with any information that will con- 


nect Dr. Thomas Marwood, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, with the main line of Westcote, from 
which it seems probable that he was descended. 
The Marwoods of Westcote had some local con- 
nection with the town, for the widow of John 
Marwood (daughter and heir of John Holbeam) 
married, 2ndly, Robert Pollard, of Honiton. The 
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Harl. MSS. state also that Joane Marwood | case, after taking the opinion of the twelve judges, 


(daughter of Wm. Marwood by his second wife, 
Agnes, daughter and heir of Wm. Squire ), married 
Robt. Pollard, whose son, Sir Lewis, was father 
of Sir Hugh Pollard, who was connected with 
Honiton, and suffered during the Commonwealth. 
Joun A. C, VINcENT. 
90, Great Russell Street. 


EARLDOM OF CARRIC: SIR JOHN MENNIS 
ENDYMION PORTER 


In the Observations on the 
Carric, a few copies of which were printed a few 
years ago by me, after referring to the more re- 
cent creation of John Stewart, second son of the 
Earl of Orkney, by patent from Charles I., misled 
by the last edition of Douglas, I adopted the state- 
ment without proper investigation, that the Lady 
Margaret Stewart, the only child of the Earl, 
married Sir John Mennis, and that by an only 
daughter the Carric representation had devolved 
upon the Lords Willoughby de Broke. 

This assumption turns out to be erroneous ; 
for although a Mennis married the Lady Margaret, 
it was not Sir John, but his elder brother Sir 
Mathew, Knight of the Bath. Their only child 
was a female, who was twice a wife; and having 
had no surviving issue of the first marriage, her 
only daughter by the second one carried the re- 
presentation into the family of Heath, and from 
them it was transferred to the Willoughbies de 
Brokes. 

By family papers it nowis proved that the Earl 
covenanted to give a goodly “ tocher,” as it is 
called in Scotland, on occasion of the nuptials, not, 
however, to be payable until his demise. When 
that event occurred, 
lifetime he had given his heritable property in 
Orkney to his natural son, to whom also at his 
demise he devised all his moveable effects; so 


that Sir Mathew took nothing by the contract but | ; . os - 
. | letters of administration were 


the luxury of a law-suit, if he chose to indulge in 
one. Lady Margaret died before her husband, 
leaving an only child, a daughter, as just men- 
tioned; but the earldom was destined to heirs 
“ gotten of his body,” so that it became extinct. 
Kinclevin, a barony created by charter, would, i 


but the young lady was a 
minor at the time, and her father, Sir Mathew, 
died came of age; indeed, she was, 
upon attaining her majority, not likely to derive 
any benefit from her several claims. She and her 
husband did not perhaps fancy there was much 
to be got in that country, or her English legal 
advisers might have imagined that the inferior 
title had merged or been absorbed in the 
one, acc ording to a notion then existing, but ex- 
ploded in the next century in the Fitz-Walter 


his granddaughter ; 


— 
before she 


Ancient Earldom of 


higher | 


| 


| (See € 


Collins, 268.) It is, moreover, not unlikely 
that the Mennis family was ignorant of the ori- 
einal constitution of the barony of Kinclevin, and 
gave themselves no trouble about what was, after 
all, a landless peerage, of no great moment to an 
Englishman, and one to be litigated about at a 
time when civil war was raging over the whole 
face of the country. 
The Willoughby de made 


Brokes last century 


some inquiry about the earldom ; at least a notice 


to that effect occurs in a Scotch newspaper; but 
if the English profession: al adviser sent down on 
the errand knew as little about Scotch law as 
usually happens, his discovery of a remainder to 
heirs “ male gotten” of the earl’s body would 
easily induce him to think that there was no occa- 
sion for further inquiry. 

Sir Mathew Mennis was, as his will indicates, 
Be sides providing 
money for his 


a man of considerable wealth. 
handsomely both in lands and 
daughter, he devised valuable estates to his 
brother Sir John, satirical powers, as 
evinced in his poetical lucubrations, are only in- 
ferior —if they are at all inferior —to those of 
Butler. 

There is one part of Sir Mathew’s will in rela 
tion to Endymion Porter which we have thought 
worthy of transcribing, and it is not unlikely that 
some of your readers may be able to throw light 
upon it :— 

“And as touchinge the great plott and Conspiracy 
ugainst me by Indimion Porter and his agents, wherein 
1 suffered in my estate seventeen thousand pounds, at 
least as appears in the Petition exhibited in the Com- 
mons house, I so desire that such reparation may bee en- 
deavoured to be had as shall bee just, and myself restored, 


whose 


| from the scandall so unjustly thrown upon me.” 


it turned out that during his | 


it had been looked into at the time, have gone to | ginally spelt Menzies. 


What was the conspiracy, and in what way 
could Sir Mathew have been mulcted in so large 
a sum as 17,000/.? The will bears date May 7th, 
1648, and upon June 2 of the following year 
taken out by Ed- 
ward Leventhorpe, Esq., one of the executors. 
The other three were Sir Thomas Peyton, Knight 
and Baronet; Sir John Mennis, and Edward 
Boyse, Senior, Esq. It is very probable that the 
Mennis family was Scotish, and that it was og 
J. M. 


Minor Hotes. 


Lorp Lovcusorovcu: Earn or Rosstyx.— 
The following interesting statement is given in 
Kay’ s Edinburgh ~urtraits, vol. i. p- 381. Itis 
not notic ed Bas Lord Campbell in his Life of this 
Chancellor 

“ During the brief interval allowed to him between the 
theatre of public business and the grave, he paid a visit to 
Edinburgh, from which he had been habitually absent for 
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nearly fifty years. With a feeling, quite natural perhaps, but 
yet hardly to be expected in who had passed through 
so many of the more elevated of the artificial scenes of 
, he caused himself to be carried in a chair to an ob- 
re part of the Old Town, where he had resided during 
the most of his early years. He expressed a particular 
anxiety to know if a set of holes in the paved court be- 
wre his father’s house, which he had used for some youth- 
ful sport, continued in existence; and on finding them 
still there, it is said that the aged statesman was moved 
almost to tears.” 





From what is said in a foot-note in the same 
publication, it might be inferred that the house 
here mentioned does not now exist, but that is a 
mistake. The house and the paved court before 
it yet remain, and are situated in what is called 
the Mint Close, one of the narrow lanes which 
run from the High Street to the Cowgate; but 
there is now no vestige of the holes in the pave- 
ment. 

In the same article it is said, that Lord Lough- 
borough was born at Chesterhall, in East Lothian ; 
and that statement was made also in the first 
edition of Lord Campbell’s work, but his Lord- 
ship corrected it in the second edition, vol. vi. p. 3, 
there having been sent to him an extract from 
the parish register of Edinburgh, which proves 
that the birth took place in that city on February 
13, 1733. The note which contains the correc- 
tion adds : — 

“ All the Scotsmen who have ever held the Great Seal 
f England, were natives of Edinburgh—Loughborough, 
Erskine, Brougham.” 

Lord Campbell himself subsequently became 
an exception. G. 

Edinburgh. 


CYCLONES AT THE SEYCHELLES.— Admiral Fitz- 
roy, in his Weather-Book (p. 128), states that, 
“at the Seychelle Islands, north of Madagascar, 
storms are unknown.” ‘This is not quite correct: 
for Piddington, in his Sailor's Horn-book for the 
Law of Storms (3rd edition, London, 1860, p. 49), 
relates that — 

“in September, 1851, the ‘Seringapatam,’ Captain Fur- 
nell, experienced a severe cyclone there, which was ap- 
parently travelling to the W. b. S., or W.S.W. Captain 
F., warned by his barometer and the sea, very properly 
hove to in 7° S., long. 58° east, till the centre had passed 
him; his barometer falling from 30°50 to 29°50. Hence, 
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ships should be on their guard even in this low latitude.” | 


Since the publication of the Weather-Book, 
another cyclone has been recorded in the same 
locality by Mr. R. P. Brunton (Proceedings of the 
British Me teorological Society, March 1863, p. 
This was on the 11th and 12th of October, 
and Mr. Brunton who, like Admiral Fitz- 
roy, appears to have overlooked the case recorded 
by Piddington, says that — 


1862 ; 


“ This hurricane, the only one on record as having don 
30, passed directly over Mahé; it was accompanied by 
incessant and heavy rain, but with no thunder or light- 
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ning. It was probably a cyclone of no very great dia- 
meter, as the *‘ Nepaul’ steampacket experienced it at 
thirty miles distance from the island.” 

Here then, we have additional proof that Pid- 
dington’s warning should not be unheeded. Q. 


Liston, Tut Actror.—Amongst some old family 
papers I lately found a letter, or copy of a letter, 
of which I subjoin a transcript. It is addressed 
to Liston, and is made up of the names of plays 
which were popular in the last century. I shall 
be glad if any reader of “N. & Q.” can tell me 
the name of the writer, and whether the letter has 
ever been published : — 

“Friend Liston, Better late than never. You are All in 
the wrong to make yourself such a Busybody about acting ; 
but Every Man in his humour, Yl tell you what, he 
would if he could be a Critic, a very Peeping Tom; such 
things are the rage. All's well that ends well. I scorn to 
play the Hypocrite, and wish we were Next door Neigh- 
Lours, then we could have the School for Scandal, a Quar- 
ter of an Hour before Dinner, or Half an Hour after 
Supper; talk of Ways and Means, the Wheel of Fortune, 
the Follies of a Day, Humours of an Election, and mak« 
quite a Family Party, be all in Good Humour, and never 
have the Blue Devils; but may you and your lady always 
prove the Constant Couple Pray how is Miss in her 
Teens? By-and-by she will be sighing Heigho for a Hus- 

ind. | hope he will not prove a Deaf Lover, but may 
they possess Love for Love. You are a Married Man, and 
know how to Rule a Wife, and Mrs. L. I have no doubt 
understands The Way to keep him; may she prove a Grand- 
mother, and be happy in her Son-in-Law. Now as to 
this letter, What d’ye call it? Telieve me, in this Romance 
of an Hour 1 do not mean Cross Purposes, but rather 
hope it will be the Agreeable Surprise. You may wonder, 
but the author is the Child of Nature, whose whole life 
has been a Chapter of Accidents and Much Ado about 
Nothing, who endeavours to keep up his vivacity Abroad 
and at Home, has Two Strings to his Bow, and is no Liar 
when he says he is Yours truly, F. L. 
“ Aug. 8th, 1802. Sunday, Sevenoaks, Kent.” 
Epwarp J. Woop. 


Ancient Cereat Propuctiveness.— Diodorus 
relates that the millet in the Mesopotamian plains 
attained the height of twelve feet, with propor- 
tional weight of grain; and we read in Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. 1. xviii. ce. 10), that the Procurator of 
Byzacium (now Tunis) sent to Augustus a fasci- 
culus of 400 stalks, the produce of a single grain. 
Subsequently a similar sample was presented to 
Nero of 360 stalks, with proportional weight of 
corn. Thus were the granaries filled by the em- 
perors for the turbulent populace of Rome, with 
the produce of the Asian and African plains, now 
utterly barren and waste from want of tilth and 
irrigation. “ Vix credibile dictu,” Pliny adds, and 
we may well share his astonishment, when he re- 
lates the ridiculously inexpert method of cultiva- 
tion ; the plough being drawn by a donkey and an 
old woman — “ vili asino et anu ” (1. xvii. ¢. 5). 

I believe this extraordinary productiveness was 
in chief part due to careful manual tilth, and 
dibbling grain by grain at due intervals; and if 
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this system was systematically tried — say with 
wheat —for a few years, we should increase, not 
only the — of the produce, but also enlarge 
the size, and improve the quality of the grain. 
The subject is curious and interesting, especially 
at this season of a smiling harvest following three 
unpropitious years. J.L. 

Dublin. : 

CoatsripGe: STRANGE ‘PRODUCTION FROM A 
Brast Furnace. —I send the following Note cut 
from the Glasgow Herald, July 28, 1863, in the 
hope of eliciting an explanation of the phenome- 
non:-— 

“ Yesterday 
blast furnac« 


afternoon, while the workmen at one of the 
, Dundyvan Iron Works, were busy work- 
ing it with the bars, the blast broke out by the back ‘ ty- 
weere,’ when it belched forth a quantity of red-hot ashes 
and scoria, followed by another product of rather a pecu- 
liar appearance, in the shape of a shower of white flakes, 
like cotton, which continued for several minutes, until not 
only the ground around the furnace was covered, but also 
the workmen, who, while stopping up the orifice, ap- 
peared to have been engaged in a cotton factory or ex- 
posed to a snow-storm. ‘The seeming flakes of cotton 
were wafted about by the wind, but a few handfulls were 
collected for curiosity. It has the appearance, and to the 
touch feels, like very fine wool, mixed with hair, and is 
inflammable. What it is, or how it was manufactured in 
the interior of a red-hot furnace, is a query that we can- 
not solve; but we understand that something of a similar 
production was seen at one or other of the iron works some 
years ago. We herewith send you a specimen of this 
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wonderful cotton or product of the refuse of iron, for the | 


curiosity of the thing.” 
J.D. Campnern. 

Joun Locke: Fatuer or THE Puitosopner.— 
In “N.& Q.” (1"* 3. iii. 337), Mr. Tuomas Kers- 
LAKE gave a full and interesting abstract of a 
Common-place Book of John Locke, an attorney, 
living at Publow, and father of the illustrious 
metaphysician of the same name. We collect 
from this abstract that the writer was living Dec. 
24, 1655. Yet, in two subsequent communica- 
tions to your columns (“ N. & Q.” 1" S. xi. 327; 
2™¢ S. v. 177), the philosopher's father is stated 
to have fallen at the siege of Bristol, 1645. 

Lord King, in his Life of Locke (ed. 1858, p.2 
gives a letter from the philosopher to his father. 
It is without date; “but,” says his Lordship, 
“must have been written before 1660.” This 
shows that Lord King had no idea of the father 
having been killed in 1645. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Queries. 

Aérostation.—I had always thought that bal- 
looning was a modern invention. I was much 
surprised in ransacking some historical letters to 
discover one, dated September 27, 1607, contain- 
ing the following passage : — 

“ The greatest newes of this countrie is of an ingenious 
feliow, that in Barkeshire sailed or went over a high 
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steeple in a boat, all his owne making; and, without 
other help then himself in her, conveyed her above twent V 
miles by land over hills and dales to the river, and so 
downe to London.” 

I should very much like to ascertain if there | 
any other record of this curious invention and 
the propelling power. O. 0. 


Josern Appisun AND THE “Spectator.” —[ 
possess a note book which contains a number of 
Addison's eontributions to the Spectator, in his 
handwriting. Originally the book has been writ- 
ten on only the right hand page, in a very 
plain but almost print-like hand; and afterwards 
amended and added to, on the blank pages, in 
the author's ordinary handwriting. Even in the 
amended state, the text differs considerably from 
the printed Spectator. My theory is that the 
Essays were written for College exercises, or the 
like, at least to be read to an audience (this | 
draw from the very distinct characters which are 
as easily read as type); and that they were after- 

wards expanded by Addison, and touched up for 
his darling paper. As I purpose printing th 
interesting fragment, I shall feel exceedingly ob- 
liged to any correspondent of yours for any in- 
formation or suggestions which may help me in 
the editing. J. D. Campsett. 

50, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow. 

Gerorce Bettas.—In the manuscript key to 
Beloe’s Sexagenarian, printed in “N. & Q.,” 2 
S. ix. 300, “George Bellas” is mentioned. Who 
was he, and was his name correctly spelled? It 
is one I have long been in search of, in connection 
with a suppose .d extinct branch of a family spel- 
ling their name slightly different. D.C. 


Burnett Famity.—Wanted to trace, for genea- 
logical purposes, some of the family of Burnett, 
collaterally descended from Bishop Burnet. How 
the Burnetts, formerly of Horsleydown, Lambeth, 
and Rotherhithe, were descended from the bisho yp? 
Also, what became of those Burnets who lived at 
Norwich about 1607, and later? There was one 
Duncan, a doctor at Norwich, who had several 
brothers. Who were they, and what became oi 
them? There was also a family of Burnett who 
lived at Chigwell, in Essex. Can any one tell 
who they were? Who were the Burnets who 
lived at Rotherhithe 1760-70, and before ? There 
were some Burnets of Horsleydown, 1725. Who 
were they? Who was Rich. Bristowe Burnet, of 
Exeter Street, Strand, died Feb. 1795? Who 
was Noel Burnett, Spanish merchant, 1736; died 
in Gracechurch Street ? Who was Thos. Burnett, 
stockbroker; died 1768? Who is St. Col Bur- 
nett, and where does he descend from? There 
were some Burnetts buried at Croydon, 1760— 
1718; also an Alex. Burnett, buried at Newington 
Church, 1768, and a John Burnet, buried at Fulham 
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1689. If any reader can throw any light on any 
of these personages, the compiler of the Burnett 
cenealogical tree will feel much obliged. 
HI. A. B. 
Con. CoLtet.—Can you give me any particu- 
lars of the Col. Collet mentioned in the second 
extract from “ Papers relating to Col. Lambert,” 
furnished by Proressor De Morean (“ N. & Q.” 
‘1S. iv. 89), as having been, with John Lambert, 
Esq., and others, “sent for back again to the 
Tower, so that they might attend the House When 
ealled for”? What were his arms? and from 
whom was he descended ? and what share did he 
take in the civil war ? Sr. Liz. 


a Younc Lapy: JI— H—, 
— I should like to know who was the author 
of the following lines, and to what lady they were 
ldressed. Does “.J — I mean Augustus 
Jobn Herv ey, Earl of Bristol ? — f 
*To Chloe, at her lodge so sweet in 
His Lordship’s park, J HM— greeting. 
Whereas on the 16th of May 
In °57 (that’s year and day .) 
Your letter safe was brought by Peter 
(Yours was in prose, but mine’s in metr 
Wherein you order to be sent ye 
From London (mind they are but lent ye) 
lasso, Orlando Furioso, 
Hervey (which by-the-bye’s but so-so) ; 
With Dodsley’s volumes four, and als 
The bock which the Reviews do maul so. 
rhis, my fair saint, goes post from town, 
To let vou know they’re all sent down ; 
With t’other order there, so puzzling, 
Of ribbons, pins, tape, shoes, and muslin. 
As to the ladies’ dress in fashion, 
I've yet observed no alteration 4 
The pretty creatures wear a kind 
Of a gauze cloud, or fine-spun wind. 
I called last night at Mrs. Lynch’s, 
Who says the busks have fall’n two inches; 
And at the same time, begs I'll let ve 
Know, with her duty, that the petti- 
Coats are at least four inches raised, 
For which be Cytherea praised! 
For now I hope, and hope is sweet, 
Ere August to see both ends meet. 
I’ve news to tell you (not in rhyme), 
For which I'll take some other time : 
I’m for Vauxhall; so rest your fervent 
Admirer, and devoted servant.” 
Scots Mag. vol. xix. p. 291. 
W.D. 
Marcaret Fox.— The celebrated George Fox 
was the second husband of Margaret Fox. Can 
any of your readers give me the arms of her first 
vusband ? They fell into disuse by her children 
soon after her re-marriage. D. C. 


EPIsTLE TO 


lidd. 


—. 





Gamprinus. — Those among your correspon- 
dents who have travelled through Austria and 
Southern Germany, must have observed a sign 
which frequently appears on the beer-houses ‘of 
those parts of Europe: a venerable king with 


flowing beard, a crown upon his head, and a 
tankard with overflowing froth in his hand. His 
name is Gambrinus, King of Brabant, the inven- 
tor of beer. Who was Gambrinus, and what is 
the origin of his legend ? A. R. 


Goetie was, and may be is, used in Yorkshire 
as a name for witchcraft. Whence derived ? 

J. D. CAMPBELL, 

Greek Pronunciation.—The pronunciation of 
the Greek x was, doubtless, like kh, in brick- 
house. On the same principle, if g and ¢ are labial 
and lingual aspirates, they ought to be pronounced 
like ph and th in hap-hazard and hot-house. I wish 
to know, first, how did the Greeks pronounce @ 
and 6? secondly, are the English sounds ph (f) 
and th (as in thin) aspirates? What book, easy of 
access, will explain this to me? 

ALFRED TUCKER. 

Blackheath. 

Hearn. — Sarah Hearn, born in 1677, came 
whilst yet a child, with her father, William Hes arn, 
to America. She always called Archbishop San- 
croft her uncle, and told some pleasant stories of 
his kindness to her. Some of her descendants 
employed a solicitor in London to look after the 
archbishop’s estate, which they had been told was 
in chancery ; but the pr eliminary in quiry re- 
sulted, I believe, in the discovery that he left no 
property whatever. Can any correspondent give 
the connection between the families of Sancroft 
and Hearn ? Sr. T. 


“To Hir:” “To Hircun.”—I do not think these 
words have a common derivation, though in the 
Yankee dialect they come very near. “To hit” 
originally meant “to strike;” then by a natural 
metaphor, “to hit one’s mark ;” then further, “to 
suit one another.” “To hitch hosses,” in Yankee, 
means to tie one’s horse to the same stake or post 
as another: metaphorically, “to agree,” but is 
generally used negatively, as “Brown and Smith 
don’ t hitch.” 

But whence came this verb “To hitch”=to 

catch on? It was perhaps originally a sea-term. 
I think it must come from the “idea of wriggling 
or jerking along (Saxon, hiczan). When one 
thing (the jerker) meets that aimed pega es 
“the two ends meet’ *—hitching is ace omplished. 
Our phrase, “ To strike a bargain,” and the equi- 
valent in Cicero, “Icere fedus”=to strike a 
compact, point in this direction too. 

. D. CAMPBELL. 
Glasgow. 


Lake DweEturcs.— 

“ The mare fastened together in some places of the 
Lake ” (Loch Lomond) “by the inhabitants, and covered 
with turf, for the m to have recourse to in time of war, and 
to move from part to part, gave rise to the fable of floating 
islands here."—.4 Tour through the Island of Great 
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Britain, commonly known as De Foe’s. 8th edit. 1778, | Conr . Memorta . Renov . mpcexxx.. P. P. W. 


vol. iv. p. 233. 


It would be interesting if any of the correspond- 


ents of “ N. & Q.” could supply a note of any | 


tradition of the latest date when such structures 
may have been used, either in Loch Lomond or 
on any other lakes, in the British islands. 

The above extract would tend to show that the 
supposed lake dwellings may come down to a 
comparatively recent period. 

W. C. Treverran. 

Inctotrr.—I shall feel much obliged by any in- 
formation as to the origin of this family. William 
Inglott was organist of Norwich Cathedral, and 
died in 1621. J. W. 


Liyes on THE Com™itrrat or O’CoNnNELL IN 
1844,—I want (not for curiosity) to recover some 
lines written on the committal of O’Connell, in 
1844, The following opening may help: — 

“ The fiat is gone forth, 
And in prison our chief is; 
Let no puling whine 
Tell how burning our grief is.” 


Independent of politics, the poem was one of 


great literary merit, and was written by a gentle- 
man whose initials may be recognised as “ N.E. K.” 
He was at the time acting editor of a celebrated 
political newspaper in Dublin, and may at present 
be connected with the London diurnal, or other 
newspaper press; and I take this method (as the 
best) to discover both himself and his poem. 
S. RepmMonp. 
Liverpool. 


LITERARY Discovery.— 

“ An enrolment has been found of the letters belonging 
to Edward, the first Prince of Wales; which, from its an- 
tiquity of above five centuries, its interesting contents, 
with its historical bearings, besides being the only record 
of that nature in existence, is decidedly the most im- 
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| exudation 


! 


| family of Read came. 


portant discovery of modern times.” — Z//ustrated London | 


News, January, 1848, xii. 23. 
What more is known of the subject of this 
announcement? Or was it a hoax ? We ke 
Mepat or Lutuer anp Metanctuon. — From 
a paragraph in The Atheneum for August Ist, 
about the exact locality where Luther stood be- 


fore the Emperor Charles V. and the Diet of 


Worms, my attention was called to a silver medal 
which has been long in my possession. It is about 
as large as a crown piece, and has on the obverse 
very spirited heads of Luther and Melancthon, 
with this legend: D. Martin . Lvruer . Parirr . 
Metancnton. On the reverse is represented the 
appearance of Luther before the emperor and the 
diet, with numerous figures in bold relief, sur- 
rounded by this inscription from 1 Tim. vi. 12, “Ein 
got bekentnos vor vielen zeugen.” Below this 
representation is the following inscription: Ave . 





S. IV. Ava. 22, 63, 





Perhaps some correspondent will inform me whe- 
ther this medal possesses any particular interest 
or value. F. C. H. 


PassaGeE 1N ARISTOPHANES. — 
“ Aristophanes ridicules a poet who calls wine ‘the 
of the sources of Bacchus,’ and water ‘the 
moist dew of the fountains:’ and who describes a milk 
cake, a porridge-pot, and the smell of cheese, still more 
paraphrastically. Les précieus were in Greece if Les 
précieuses were not: Trans.” — Jewish Spy, vol. v. p. 239, 
London, 1778, note. 

A reference to the passage, whether in Aristo- 
phanes or not, will oblige. C. E. W. 


Reav.—James Logan, the secretary of William 
Penn, and his chief justice in Pennsylvania, mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of Charles Read. Mr. Read 
had another daughter, who married Mr. Pember- 
ton, an ancestor of the rebel General Pemberton, 


who was in command at Vicksburg at the time of 


its surrender to General Grant. I wish to ascer- 
tain, if possible, from what part of England this 
Sr. T. 


TiTLes norNE BY CLERGyMEN. —A trial of 
considerable interest has just terminated at the 
Cork Assizes, in which a Rev. knight or baronet 
(I know not which) was the plaintiff. He is de- 
scribed in the papers as the Rev. Sir W. L. Dar- 
rell, Is it at all common now, or was it at any 
former time, to find titled clergymen? I remem- 
ber, when aschoolboy in Dublin, there was a well- 
known baronet (the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees), a 
resident at Black Rock, near the city. The Earl 
of Sefton, of Croxteth Hall near this town, was 
about eighty or ninety years ago (I quote from 
memory) a Roman Catholic priest.* 

S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Trerrry Famtiry. — In looking through an old 
Book of Extracts, I found the following : — 

“ A lady of the Treffry family, wife of Sir John Treffry, 
(Leland says she was wife of Thomas Treffry) cup bearer 
to Edward IV., and then absent at court, with a courag 
that no man might have been ashamed of, defended her 
house at Fowey for six weeks.” 

It is stated in the Lives of Great Men, that they 
have often been much indebted to the influence of 
their mother; may not our heroine have owed 
much to similar training? Iam desirous to learn 
the name of the mother of the lady of the Treffry 
family. Your Constant Reaves. 


Virrvvivs, 1s Encuisu.—In the list of works 
published, appended to a folio book dating 1710, 
I observe the title of Vitruvius in English, by 


[* For a list of clerical baronets, see our 2"¢ S. vii. 85, 
265.—Ep. ] 
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Christopher Wase. Having tried several cata- 
logues and several libraries, I now doubt if this 
translation was ever printed. Do any of your 
readers know anything of the manuscript ? 

V.F. 


Queries with Answers. 


Gusert Stuart, Portrrair Parmrter. — This 
artist, called ‘American Stuart,” became a pupil 
of Benjamin West's in 1777. Subsequently he 
painted in London, then went to Paris, and in 1793 
returned to America, where he died in 1828. I 
wish to know where he lived while settled in Lon- 


don. Did he exhibit at the Royal Academy? If 


so, perhaps the old exhibition catalogues would 
afford information as to his residence. J. 

[Gilbert Stuart on his arrival in London in 1776 was 
found by his friend Waterhouse in a lodging in York 
Buildings. In the summer of 1778 our artist became a 
pupil of Sir Benjamin West in Newman Street, and re- 
sided in his family for many years. He used to relate 
the following anecdote of himself and his old master: “ I 
used very often to provoke my good old master, though 
Heavens knows, without intending it. You remember 
the colour closet at the bottom of his painting room. One 
ay Trumbull and I came into his room, and little sus- 
pecting that he was within hearing, | began to lecture 
on his pictures, and particularly upon one then on his 
easel. I was a giddy foolish fellow then. He had begun 
s portrait of a child, and he had a way of making curly 

ir by a flourish of his brush, thus, like a figure of three. 
‘Here, Trumbull,’ said I,*do you want to learn how to 
paint hair? There it is, my boy! Our master figures 
a head of hair like asum in arithmetic. Let us see— 
we may tell how many guineas he is to have for this head 
y simple addition—three and three make six, and thre 
und three are twelve——.’ How much the sum 
would have amounted to I can’t tell, for just: then i: 
stalked the master, with palette-knife and palette, and 
put to flight my calculations. ‘ Very well, Mr. Stuart!’ 
—he alw: ays mistered me when he was angry, as a 
1's wife calls him my dear when she wishes him at thx 
devil. ‘ Very well, Mr. Stuart! very well, indeed!’ You 
may believe that I looked foolish enough, and he gav« 
me a pretty sharp lecture without my making any reply. 
W hen the head was finished, there were no figures of three 
in the hair.” a 

Another incident occurred while Stuart was with Mr. 
West. Dr. Johnson called one morning on Mr. West to 
converse with him on American affairs. After some time, 
Mr. West said that he had a young American living with 
him from whom he might derive some information, and 
introduced Stuart. The conversation continued (Stuart 
being invited to take a part in it,) when the Doctor ob 
served to Mr. West, that the young man spoke very good 
English, and turning to Stuart, rudely asked him where 
he had learned it. Stuart promptly replied, “ Sir, I can 
better tell you whe re I did not learn it—it was not from 
your Dictionary. Johnson seemed aware of his own 

ubruptness, and was not offended. 

Before Stuart left the roof of his teacher, hé painted a 
full-length of his friend and master, which attracted 
great attention. It was exhibited at Somerset House. 
It happened that as he stood, surrounded by artists and 
students, near his master’s portrait, the original came into 
the rooms and joined the group. West praised the pic- 
ture, and addressing himself to his pupil, said, “ You 








are nine, 





have done well, Stuart, very well; now all you have to 
do—is to go home and do better.” 

His next picture exhibited at Somerset House was that 
of a Mr. Grant, a Scotch gentleman, in the attitude of 
skating, with the appendage of a winter scene in the 
background. In 1782, Stuart commenced an indepen- 
dent establishment as portrait painter in Berners’ Street, 
where he lived in splendour, and was the gayest of the 
gay. In 1786 he married the daughter of Dr. Coates, and 
er was compelled from pecuniary diff 


two years aft 





ulties 











to leave —_ lon for Dublin, from which place he em- 
barked, 93, fur his return to his native country. An 
ieinoutine ‘ie cal sketch of this clever artist will 
be found in Dunlap’s History of the Rise and Progress of 


the Arts of Design in the Un 
pp. 161-223 


ted States, 2 vols. Svo, vol. i. 


Joun Donne, LL.D., Son or rue Dean or St. 
Paut’s.—About two years ago a letter of his was 
sold by gt ag and Simpson. I have searched 
but in vain for the date of the sale, and I shall be 
exceeding oblized to any of your readers who can 
inform me when it took place, or in whose posses- 
sion the letter 





now is. Crt. 


rhe following lot was sold Pattick and 
Simpson on Dec. 19, 1855 :— 

36. Donne (Dr. John), Dean of St. Paul's, itempo- 
rary copies of five long letters, forming four closely-writ- 
ten pages fulio. Also, two original A. L.’s of his son, 
John Donne, undated. 

rhe commencement of one of the latter affords a curi- 
ous illustration of the manners of the period. “I re- 
ceaued a letter from y" Lp. this weeke, but it was rauished 
from mee by a verie handsome Ladie, who after shee had 
taken the pleasure of readinge it, tore it and burnt it; a 
little more familiaritie would haue giuen me a iust occa- 

m to haue clapt her breech, and then I must haue 
faught with Sir Lionell the husband, for it is now com- 


lot sold for 5s. 


yy Messrs. 


inge into fashion i in 

Another letter turned up at the sale of Mr. Singer’s 
librarv by Sotheby and Wilkinson, August 3, 1858 

39. Doxne (John) to “ My good Lord—— Dec. 4, 
no year. J. Donne was the son of the Learned and Pious 
Dr. Donne. This most remarkable letter shews that he 
partook but little of the character of his Father. In ad- 
dressing his friend, he writes, “1 hope, likewise, you have 
not the feare of God before your eyes, and being ashamed 
of that, make Hine-head and Lob-lane your excuse; if 
you have, pray my Lord that if you are 
turned sainct, we may deliver you up to Satan, and keeps 
these Angels to ourselves,” &« The lot fet he ‘l 4s. This 
letter was resold by Puttick and Simpson on April 2 


1899. 


peake plaine, 





Quvorations WantTI ne of Alexandria 
somewhere says that philosophy “came down from 
heaven,” not like religion, by quid revelation, 
but like the rain, in the ordinary course of the 
Divine government. Can any correspondent give 
the exact words, or, still better, refer me to “ chap- 
ter and verse.” Juxta TuRRIM. 


This quotation from Clement occurs in the Stromata, 


lib. i. cap. vii: “ Karapalvera: tolvuy mpowaidela h ‘EA- 


AnMiKn, Tuy Kai auth tAogodia Ged0ev Heew €is a Opw- 


’ rae 4 , © ' 
Tovs, Ov KaTa@ Mponyouuevoy, GAA OY TpOTOY OL VETO! 
KaTapiyvurra: eis TH ynv THY ayabny, Kal eis THY KO~ 


"7 
} 


nplay, kal éx) ra SoHuara. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [3 





4S.1V. Ave. 


22, *63. 





In one of Charles Lamb's Essays (“ Elia’s™), 
two lines are quoted, to which I know the three 
preceding lines. Whose are they? — 

“ Makes a learned and a liberal soul, 

To rive his stained quill up to the back, 

And damn his long-watch’d labours to the fire; 

Things that were born, when none but the still night, 

And the dumb candle saw his pinching throes.” 

Amicuts. 
{The above lines will be found in a kind of epilogue, 
entitled “To the Reader,” at the end of Ben Jonson’s 
Poetaster. } 


Ben Jonson anp Mrs. Butstrope.— Who was 
this lady, “the Pucelle of the Court,” on whom 
he wrote the verses in his works, vol. viii. p. 437 ? 
When did she die, and where was she buried ? 

Cri. 

{ Notwithstanding the laudatory notices of this court 
beauty by two such poets as Ben Jonson and Dr. Donne, 
nothing seems to have been known of her by the respec- 
tive editors of their works. She is also alluded to twice 
in the Notes of Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William 
Drummond, pp. 7, 38, but without any note by the editor, 
Mr. David Laing. Not to stop here, an inquiry was made 
after this lady in our 24S. vi. 31, without eliciting any reply. 
In the Liber Famelicus of Sir James Whitelocke, p. 18, we 
meet with the following passage: “Cecill Bulstrode, my 
wife’s sister, gentlewoman to queen An, ordinarye of her 


bedchamber, dyed at Twitnam in Middlesex, the erl of 


Bedford’s house, 4 August, 1609.” Can this be the 
“Court Pucelle?” It has been surmised that she may 
have been the concealed subject of much of Donne’s 
lighter verse. Cf. also Donne’s Letters, edit. 1651, p. 214, 
and his Poems, edit. 1654, pp. 254, 259, and the one en- 
titled “ Twicknam Garden,” p. 22. ] 


Replies. 
“ ARCADIA” UNVEILED. 

(3 §. iii. 441.) 

“ It is now generally acknowledged (and how could it 
ever have been doubted?) that by Prince Arthur is in- 
tended the Earl of Leicester . . Sir Guyon is un- 
doubtedly Walter (Robert ?) Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
&c. &c.” 

As I believe I am the only person who has 
ever publicly doubted the above identifications, 
allow me space specifically to deny that the con- 
clusions of C. in these respects can be just. 

In 1842 the late W. Pickering asked me to 
paint a picture of the “Fatry Queene” as a 
companion to Stothard’s “ Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
and I was induced to read up every work of his- 
tory or biography that I could lay my hands on, 


THE 


which might elucidate the transactions of the 
period. In 1843 I made a cartoon of the subject, 


“Una seeking the Assistance of Gloriana,” which 


was exhibited | in the competition at Westminster | 


Hall, invited by the Royal Commission for the 
decoration of the Houses of Parliament. Mr. 
Rippingille, who was at that time publishing the 
Artizan and Amateur’s Magazine, asked me to 


give him an account of the results of my studies 
on the subject, and I enclosed the first part of the 
Essay which appeared on the Ist of July, 1843, 
In that I trust I have clearly shown that Leicester 
could not have been intended for Prince Arthur, 
but that Robert Devereux was intended to be 
immortalised in that character; while Sir Guyon 
unquestionably refers to Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex. 
As the Magazine in which the article appeared 
died at the end of 1843, and is now rarely to be 
| met with, if you can allow this commencement to 
| ren appear in “N. & Q.” I shall be happy to 
continue it and show how far I have succeeded in 
lifting the “ covert vele” of the poet. If not, 
| perhaps you will give the passage especially re- 
haler to Prince Arthur, Essex, and Leicester. 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ALLUSIONS 01 
FAERY QUEEN. 


HISTORICAL 
THE 


THE 
roEM Ol 


“AN ESSAY ON 

SPENSER, IN TILE 

“ Spenser, in his letter to Raleigh, explanatory of his 

intention in the poem, which, without any impeachment 

of his power, might be very requisite when only a frag- 

ment of the poem was published, says, ‘In that Faéry 

| Queene, I meane Glory in my geners al intention; but in 

my particular I conceive the most excellent and glorious 

| person of our Soveraine the Queene, and her kingdom in 

Faéry land.’ But in the introduction to the second book 
he had also explained his intention in this respect. 


| 
| “*Right well I wote, most mighty soveraine, 
That all this famous antique history 
Of some the aboundance of an ydle braine 
Will judged be: and painted forgery, 
| Rather than matter of just memory. 
Sith none that breatheth living air doth know 
| Where is that happy land of Faéry 
Which I so much doe vaunt, yet no where show; 
But vouch antiquities which nobody can know. 
| * Of Faéry land yet if he more enquire 
By certain signes here set in sondrie place 
He may it find; no let him there admyre 
But yield his sense to be too blunt and base 
| That no’te without an hound fine footing trace. 
And thou, O fayrest princesse under sky, 
In this fayre mirrhour maist behold thy face, 
And thine owne realmes in land of Faéry, 
And in this antique image thy great ancestry.’ 


| “If, therefore, the poem had been finished, we should 
have had an allegorical picture of Elizabeth and her 
| court. 

“With this clue Mr. Upton endeavoured to trace out 

| the historical allusions, and has succeeded in fixing many 
of the characters; but in others he has been singularly 
unfortunate, though, with the too common fate in litera- 
ture, he has been followed unshrinkingly in his blunders, 
without having due credit given him for his more accu- 
rate suggestions. 

“ Elizabeth is personified as True Glory, and Gloriana 
the Fairy Queen; also as Mercilla, Belphabe, and Brito- 
martis. Amoret, the sister of Belphcebe, who is carried 
off by Busirane, is Elizabeth’s sister—Queen Mary of 
Scotland, carried off by Bothwell; and the unsuccessful 
adventure of Scudamour to deliver her, is an allusion to 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton’s mission (which the poet flat- 
teringly describes as being sincerely intended) to release 
Mary from the consequences of her (forced?) marriage 


with Bothwell, in which he failed, and Spenser releases 


Amoret by the means of Britomartis, appearing so to 
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' 
construe Elizabeth's reception of Mary in England, when | 
flying from the disastrous battle of Langside. 

“#Mr. Upton considered Florimel another personification 
of Mary, on account of the mode of her escape from the 
monster created by the witch. 


« «A little bote lay hoving her before, 
In which there slept a fisher old and poore, 
The whiles his nets were drying on the sand: 
Into the same she leapt, and with the oar 
Did thrust the shallop from the floting strand : 
So safety found at sea, which she found not at land.’ 


Supposing this to be an allusion to Mary’s escape in a 
fisherman’s boat to Workington, in Cumberland, after her 
fight from Langside. But the other circumstances in 
the adventures of Florimel, her imprisonment by Proteus, 
her love for Marinel, ‘ the lord of the Rich Strond,’ who 
was overthrown by Britomartis, points rather to the un- 
fortunate Lady Catherine Grey, who was imprisoned for 
having married Seymour, Earl of Hertford, one of the 
richest peers in England, and who was, with his wife, so 
barbarously treated by Elizabeth. 

“The trial and execution of Mary Queen of Scots is 
alluded to in the trial of Duessa, who is also a personi- 
fication of the Roman Catholic religion, and appropri- 
ated to Mary, as the head of that party in England. 

“Prince Arthur is stated by Spenser to be a personi- 
fication of * Magnificence, which virtue, for that (ac- 
cording to Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection of 
all the rest, and containeth in it them all; therefore in 
the whole course I mention the deeds of Arthur applyable | 
to that virtue, which I write of in that book, but of 
twelve other virtues I make twelve other knights patrons, | 
for the more variety of the history.’ | 

“ Arthur’s adventures would, therefore, have been car- 
ried through the twelve books, and would have concluded 
with his finding the Faéry Queen: and from the sonnet 
of Spenser, pretixed to the first edition of the first three 
books of the poem, it is clearly pointed out that Prince | 
Arthur is to be a personification of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex. 


“¢To the most honourable and excellent Lord, the 
Earl of Essex, &c. &c. 


** Magnificke Lord, whose virtues excellent 
Do merit a most famous poet’s witt, 
To be thy living praise’s instrument ; 
Yet do not sdeigne to let thy name be writ 
In this base poem, for thee far unfit : 
Nought is thy worth disparaged thereby. 
But when my muse, whose feathers nothing flitt, 
Do yet but flag, and lowly learn to fly, 
With bolder wing shal! dare aloft to sty 
To the last praises of this Fuéry (Queen, 
Then shall it make most famous memory 
Of thine heroick parts, such as they been ; 
Till then, vouchsafe thy noble countenance 
To these first labours’ needed furtherance.’ 


“Mr. Upton supposes that Guyon was intended for 
Essex, from the frequent mention of Guyon’s golden sell 
(saddle), which he thought alluded to Essex being master 
ofthe horse; but to say nothing of the ludicrous inap- 
positeness of the master of the horse losing his steed at 
the commencement of his journey, and having to perform 
his adventure on foot, as is the case with Guyon, Guyon’s 
adventures are the subject of one of the books to which 
the above sonnet was prefixed. 

“There can be little doubt that Mr. Upton is right in 
supposing that the adventure of Guyon has reference to 
the assistance afforded by Elizabeth to Tir Oen, or 
O'Neale, whose cognizance was the bloody hand (the 


child Ruddymane); but this brings us to the Earl of 
Sussex’s government of Ireland, and the Palmer, instead 
of being Whitgift, as supposed by Mr. Upton, is pro- 
bably Sir Henry Sidney, who acted with and for Sussex, 
and afterwards succeeded him in that government, and 
may very probably have been of great service to him 
therein. 

“If Sir Samuel Meyrick be right in appropriating a 
suit of armour in the horse armoury of the Tower to the 
Earl of Essex, there is a singular coincidence with Spen- 
ser’s description of Prince Arthur, as wearing ‘ athwart 
his breast a bauldrick brave.’ 

“* And in the midst thereof one pretious stone 
Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous might, 
Shap’t like a ladies head (Gloriana’s).’ 

“ The suit of armour has the head of Elizabeth en- 
graven on the breast-plate. 

“The character of Arthur is enriched with many of the 
achievements of the English power as a state; the defeat 
of the armada, in his contest with the Soldan; the rescue 
of the Netherlands from Spain, in the destruction of 
Gerioneo and his Seneschal, and the reinstatement of 
Belge. This last circumstance led Mr. Upton to appro- 
priate the character to the Earl of Leicester, who assumed 
a prominent part in the Belgic campaign; but his total 
want of success in the enterprise, together with other 
circumstances in Arthur's career, clearly shows this to be 
a mistake: one, however, in which he has been un- 
hesitatingly followed by all persons who have touched 
upon the subject of the allusions in the poem.” 

Frank Howarp. 

Royal Institution, Liverpool. 


LAW OF LAURISTON. 
(3" §. iii. 486; iv. 31, 76.) 


In a late number of “ N. & Q.” some state- 
ments have been somewhat incautiously hazarded 
in reference to a family which became afterwards 
so remarkable from the rise and fall of the cele- 
brated financier of last century, and from the 
talent and military ability in the present one of 
the late Marquis de Lauriston, Marshal of France. 
It is asserted that the founder of the family was 
not, properly speaking, a tradesman; that Lau- 
riston was a large, not a small, estate; and that 
the mansion-house was of such a size—so com- 
modious and elegant—that it accommodated the 
late lamented Earl of Eglinton and his family. 

There seems now-a-days to exist a horror at 
any supposed descent from an honest tradesman ; 
why, it is not very easy to conceive. Whatever 
may be the impression at present about the vul- 
garity of trade, it was otherwise in the northern 
capital and principal towns of Scotland until a 
comparatively recent period. So far from being 
considered as derogatory to the scion of a well- 
descended family, it was no very uncommon 0oc- 
currence for cadets even of nobility to betake 
themselves to business, not as wholesale dealers 
or merchants in the English sense, but as retail 


dealers, commonly called shopkeepers. 
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Whether William Law was descended 
clerical magnates or landed proprietors, we are 
not prepared to say ; but this much can be posi- 
tively asserted,—that he followed the trade of a 
coldsmith, in the literal sense of the word, for 
there has been, singularly enough, preserved a 
regular shop bill, made out in the usual form, 
uch as is used in the present day. It was found 
amongst the papers of James Anderson, the Edi- 
tor of the Diplomata Scotia, who for many years 
was a well-employed agent in Edinburgh, and 
who was, moreover, 2 writer to the Signet —a 
profession more limited in number than it is at 
present. The debtor was a relation of his own, 
it is believed, of the name of Pringle. Mr. An- 
derson was also the man of business—at all events, 
ifter the death of Mr. Law,—of his widow, the 
“Lady Lauriston,” a title applied to the pro- 
prietrix of any landed estate, whether of large or 
small dimensions. ‘There is before me at this 
moment a discharge, dated in 1699, prepared by 
him as agent for the lady, of a portion of a larger 
sum due to her, and signed by “ Jean Campbell,” 
therein designated “ Relict of the deceast William 
Law, Goldsmith, Burgess of Edinburgh.” Mr. 
Anderson’s papers had remained unmolested for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years, when they 
were discovered in a room which had been occu- 
pied by him as an office before he left Edinburgh 
for London, where he died. 

The account is in the following terms, and it 
is presumed will at once verify the assertion that 
whatever Mr. Law might have done as a banker, 
he did follow the ordinary occupation of a gold- 
smith : — ; 

“Dauid Pringill, his accompt to William Law. 

Febriuar, 1679. | a a 
Item, for dresing a wach keey -. 08 00 00 
[t, resting for the seting of a ring to the 

Ladie Barbarklly ( Barc] uy ?) ‘. . 05 O8 00 
t™ for a plaine howp . ° - & 06 00 
itm, a dwsane flowrd Spuns, 24 unce 13 

drop at 3 ponds 10 sh. theunceis . 86 16 00 
It™, for a Shewgar Castor, 10 unce 19 drop 

at 3 pond 12 sh. the ane« 2 a 


Summa ‘ - 1386 14 OV 

it™, received of broken silwer thretie-seven 
unce, at three pund the unce, is . - 111 00 00 
Rests . 025 14 00 


“ Received full and compleit payment of the abov: 
writen accompt, and of all accompts and reckonings 
what-soever preceding this two and twentie day of Jan- 
wer on thousand six hundher and severtie nine yeiris. 

“ Wituiam Law.” 

The next assertion as to the extensive nature 
of the Lauriston estate can be as easily disposed 
of. Lauriston was bought by William Law, and 
he and Mrs. Law were jointly infeft therein. The 
fee was in the son John, but his mother, as her 
husband predeceased her, had the liferent. Now 


from | 


ee 


this magnificent estate consisted of 180 acres of 
land. ‘This assertion we verify by a reference to 
the Life of the Financier by the late John Philip 
Wood, Esq., a very accurate as well as interesting 
biography. He says : — 

“ This property, extendiag to upwards of 180 Scotch 
acres, stretching along the south shore of the Frith of 
Forth, in the parish of Cramond and county of Edinburgh, 
was acquired by him from Margaret Dalgliesh, only child 


and heiress of Robert Dalgliesh of Lauriston.”—P. 2. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that Mr. Wood, 
from his connection with Cramond, and from his 
having given an excellent topographical account 
of the parish, was not a likely person to make 
any mistake on this subject. 

Then comes the magnificent mansion which ae- 
commodated Lord Eglinton, and which we may 
mention was also occupied by his Grace of Suther. 
land. As it existed recently, it was a first-class 
edifice ; since the dismemberment of the lands it 
has fallen into disrepair. 

What it was while in possession of the de 
scendants of William Law is another affair; and 
a peep into the topographical account just men- 
tioned shows exactly what sort of place it was; 
for there will be found an engraving of the edi- 
fice as it existed at the end of last century. It 
presents the appearance of a tall single house, 
surrounded by a low wall, but not presenting 
much appearance of comfort from the want of 
trees. It was such a domicile as might suit a 
respectable Edinburgh burgess or small landed 
proprietor, but assuredly not such an edifice as 
dukes and earls would condescend to occupy even 
for a limited period. The present writer has seen 
it hundreds of times, and can speak as to the 
general accuracy of the engraving, in which, if 
there exist any defect, it is because the print is 
a little more embellished by the engraver than 
was necessary; however, its historical connection 
with John Law always gave it an interest, which 
does not attach to the present palatial residence. 
Even the Financier, if he were now alive, would 
have been as much amazed at the extraordinary 
metamorphose of his mother’s house as the Sultan 
was in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, when 
his attention was directed to the building his son- 
in-law, Aladdin, had caused to be erected for the 
reception of the fair Badroubadour. 

The story of this change is curious enough. 
Mrs. Law was a prudent and careful woman. 
She had the liferent of Lauriston, and by a family 
arrangement, the lands, passing by John, who 1s 
said to have renounced his right, were secured 
to the nextson. How this was brought about can- 
not exactly be ascertained. The lands were saved, 
and Lauriston continued in the family of Law 
until the downfall of Napoleon. It had long been 
an object to the proprietors of the estate of 


Barnton to add this small property to their large 
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domain, but they had never been able to manage 
it. They perhaps were doubtful about the title 
to sell, as it was generally believed the possessor 
was an alien ; though held apparently by a gentle- 
man of the name of Law, who voted as a free- 
holder before the 
was that he was merely a trustee for that distin- 
guished person better known as Marqnis de 
Lauriston. ‘The old house was oecupied by the 
farmer, who used to let a portion of it in the 
summer time for the use of bathers. 

After matters had been settled on the Con- 
tinent by the removal of Napoleon to St. Helena, 
me fine day the good folks of Edinburgh were 
astonished to learn that Mr. Thomas Allan, a 
gentleman well known in that! fair city, a private 
banker, who owned the Mercury wspape r, had 
Laird of Lauriston. He had visited 
France, and had succeeded in persuading the 
Marquis, as was understood, to part with the 
“old place.” Mr. Allan instantly set about im- 
proving the mansion house, and certainly did so 
at a vast sacrifice of money. He very judiciously 
retained the old “ peel,” but made sundry im- 
portant additions; in particular, he constructed 
a drawing room and library of such singular 
beauty as (so the writer is informed) to astonish 
all beholders. Conservatories, hothouses, and 
gardens were in the first style. In short, it had 
assumed the appearance of a nobleman's seat 
when, Mr. Allan dying, his son (recently de- 
ceased) took his place, but did not keep it long, 
as, having got into difficulties, Lauriston passed 
to the late Lord Advocate, Rutherfurd, who com- 
pleted what his predecessors had left unfinished. 
The library was furnished with books of great 
value and costly binding; the showrooms splen- 
didly fitted up and adorned with the choicest old 
China and valuable articles of virtz. Everything 
was in keeping, and a more desirable residence 
for a man of fortune could hardly be desired. 

The Lord Advocate subsequently accepted a 
judgeship, and took his seat on the bench as “a 
paper” lord by the title of Rutherfurd, for so 
these distinguished persons used to be called in 
their native county — where he did not long re- 
main, for, to the great regret of his friends, and 
assuredly to the serious loss of the county, he 
was removed from this world to a better in De- 
cember, 1854. He had his foibles, but was withall 


become 


Reform Bill, the general belief 
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i worthy gentleman, and one of the best judges | 


that in recent times have held the; appointment 
of a Senator of the College of Justice. 

After Lord Rutherfurd’s death, the Lauriston 
estate was disposed of, as well as his fine library, 
plate, china, and articles of virt#. The Barnton 
trustees got a small slice immediately adjoining 
the property held by them. But Mr. Halket 
Craigie, the heir of Lady Torphichen — the only 
surviving daughter of Sir John Inglis of Cramond, 
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Bart. — became purchaser of the rest. He has, 
it is understood, recently sold the mansion house, 
and about twenty or thirty acres of land surround- 
ing it, to the lady who now resides there. 

To return to Mrs. Jean Campbell, the Lady 
Lauriston: her relationship with the ducal house 
of Argyle is still asserted, and it is said that the 
duke called her son his cousin, or something of 
that kind. Now really, if this sort of recogni- 
tion — if indeed anything of the kind really oc- 
curred—could be taken as evidence, the Campbells 
would have the most extensive set of relations in 
the world. The great Maccallum More prided 
himself on being cousin of the whole clan of 
Campbell, and no doubt would be very happy to 
call the Financier, or any of the Laws, cousins. 
This is all very fine; but where is there any proof 
at all of relationship? Mrs. Law required no 
such connection to do her honour. She was re- 
spected by all her acquaintance, and deserved 
to be so, for it was through her that the small 
family estate was preserved in the family. Look- 
ing over some notes of an eminent genealogist 
now deceased, there occurred a notice of her 
interment in the Grey Friars’ Churchyard, from 
which we learn that she had a hearse and eight 
mourning coaches. 

In our previous communication we noticed the 
marriage of Jean Law, and the proceedings 
adopted by her brothers to secure implement 
of the provisions in favour of the children of the 
marriage. Her father-in-law, we have since as- 
certained, was the translator of a singular little 
rare volume entitled the Royal Physician, or the 
Perfect Charitable Physician, divided im three 
parts, &c. &c. The author was “ Charles de Saint 
Germain, Esquire, Doctor of Physic, Counsellour 
and Physician in Ordinar to the King of France.” 
Edinburgh: Printed by John Reid, 1689. 18mo. 
Mr. Hay dedicates the book to Anne Countess of 
Errol, whom he eulogises as a matter of course, 
and compliments her on her descent “ from one 
of the most noble and ancient families of the 
kingdom, albeit not royal, yet from it have pro- 
ceeded ten that have swayed the scepter over 
Scotland and Great Britain.” This, he explains, 
means Arabella Drummond, “ who was mother 
to King James the First.” Lady Errol was a 
daughter of James, third Earlof Perth. J. M. 


JAMES SHERGOLD BOONE. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 98.) 

The clever jeu d'esprit from which Carus quotes 
is none other than The Oxford Spy, of which, 
after four numbers had been published in the 
spring of 1818, the fifth and last appeared in 
1819. 








NOTES A 





From the opening lines, it is clear that the oc- 
casion when 
“ Shudd ring Scouts forgot to cap the Dean,” 


was not a fire, but the overthrow of the leaden 

statue of Mercury, which occupied a pedestal in 

the centre of the piece of water in “ Tom Quad.” 
. . Alas! they see 

But the void space, where Mercury should be; 

And what, though to and fro some Tutor runs, 

To vent his sorrow in a string of puns, — 

Though Graduates, Undergraduates, loud and jong, 

Prove that the deed was wrong, — was very wrong,— 

Yet there, with drooping mien, a silent band, 

Canon and Bedmaker together stand : 

Grief levels and unites them; common grief, 

That seeks in mutual sympathy relief; 

Pride, rank, distinction were not then confest ; 

One master-feeling quite absorb’d the rest : 

In equal horror all alike were seen, 

And shudd’ring Scouts forgot to cap the Dean.” 

Such was ‘the scene at Christ Church, and the 
occasion is distinctly indicated as being, — 

“ If wits aright their tale of terror tell, 
A little after great Mercurius fell.” 

It is indeed a significant evidence of the lapse 
of time that The Oxford Spy —the glory of my 
freshman’s day s—should now be dubiously quoted 
as a mere clever jeu,d'esprit. But, leaving that, I 
will venture to solicit space for the insertion of 
some lines by Boone which appeared in Michael- 
mas Term, 1818, as a tribute to the memory of 
Thomas Holden Ormerod, of New College, who, 
having gained the prizes for Latin and English 
verse in Easter term on “ Titus Hierosolymam 
expugnans,” and on the “ Coliseum,” died from 
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| 


the effects of over-exertion in a pedestrian tour | 


through Wales in the Long Vacation. The lines 

are so much above par as to deserve being rescued 

from the precarious existence of a newspaper 

cutting : — 

Lines on the Commencement of Term, Michaelmas, 1818. 
By James Shergold Boone. 


* How careless meets our little world again! 
Sad only that such meeting comes £0 fast : 
And whether more of pleasure or of pain 
Hath o’er the idle interval been cast 
Is equal now :—the motley crowd throngs past: 
Some whose first wond’ring gaze these scenes engage, 
Some who with calmer feelings look their last, 
And quit the precincts of life’s happier age 
To play a busier part upon a wider stage. 
“ And some are gone for ever :—where is he 
Happy in well-earn’d fame so lately seen ? 
Now taught, alas! how quick the loss may be 
Of all which loveliest in our life hath been! 
He snatch’d the cup of honour, and between 
None came to dash it from him, as he quaff’d 
That cup so sweetly, smilingly serene. 
And then, e’en then, Death hover’d near and laugh’d, 
As if there lurk’d beneath some poison in the draught. 
“ They say, in spirit, free and frank he shone; 
And warm in heart:— both now are quell’d and 
co 
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Was gay,—but now his gaiety is gone; 
Was fair in looks, which none shall now behold 
With pleasure or with envy ;—had unroll’d 
The book of knowledge, yet was skill’d and bold 
In youth’s most manly graces.—Why are told 


The gifts, which, though they « deck’d him, could not 
save? 

Wit, talents, beauty, strength, lie with him in 
grave. 


* They say a mother gazed upon that youth 

With most maternal fondness, and would pray 
That, turning all her dearest hopes to truth, 

His rising honours might her cares repay ; 
And, ever strengthening, shed a brighter ray 

To warm the frost of her declining soul, 

And gild its darkness.—Ye vain thoughts, aw Ly ; 
Those fond desires shall never reach their goal, 
Lat cheerless to their end her wintry years must roll. 


“ Yet died he as the wise might wish to die — 
With his fresh fame upon him; while the dear, 
Th’ approving smile of friendship met his eye, 
rhe voice of gratulation soothed his ear, 
We may die otherwise; our dim career 
May rise and set in darkness, or may give 
Some partial gleams that leave the rest more drear. 
And oh! ’t is sad this darkness to survive, 
And die when nought remains for which ’twere well to 
live.” 


Without discussing the question whether (“in 
the pride of a man of genius”) Boone, then a 
young man, with only his university reputation, 
was to be commended in his refusal of the invi- 
tation of Canning, a minister of state, to call upon 
him — for this must depend on the terms and 
circumstances of the invitation, —I will merely 
add an incident with which his examination closed 
in the schools, as indicative of the same spirit. He 
had, in 1817, won one of the first University 
scholarships which had been open to competition 
(the Craven), after a very close contest with 
Charles Gray Round, of Balliol (sometime M.P. 
for Essex); he was the principal celebrity of his 
day, yet he went up only for “ a pass,’ taking ue 
the minimum of books. “He did pass, as he could 
not fail to do, and was addressed, at the close of 
his vivd voce, by Cardwell, the senior examiner, 
with an expression of regret that a gentleman 
who had carried off an University scholarship in 
such brilliant style, and gained University pr 1zes, 


| should have sunk so low at the examination for 


his degree. Boone immediately left the schools, 
and, crossing to Brazennose, called on Dr. Hodg- 
son, the then Vice-Chancellor, to tender the ” 
ge resignation of his scholarship, which, ! 
said, he hi 1d not understood to carry with it an 
obligation to stand for a class. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor declined to accept the resignation, saying 
the scholars were as free as other men as to their 
final examinations. ‘ 
These are circumstances which, as well as his 
declining the invitation of Mr. Canning, may, 
perhaps, betoken “the pride of genius,” but 
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which the friends of genius may possibly be 
mitted to regret. 

I have somewhere some other verses by Mr. 
joone, on “ The Death of the Marquis of Tich- 
field,” with which I may trouble you. 

“ The Welcome of Isis,” a poem occasioned by 
the Duke of Wellington’s (expected but post- 
poned ) visit to Oxford, published in 1820, was 
attributed to Boone. 

“A Letter to The Oxford Spy from the Big- 
wig’s Friend,” appeared in 1818, commencing — 


per- 


1ough ! — too long thy frothy strain has rung; 
Restrain the clamours of thy envious tongue,” &c. 
It was attributed to Lord Porchester. 


Y.B.N. J. 


MAGICAL CRYSTALS OR MIRRORS. 
(3™ S. iv. 108-9.) 

The magical mirrors used by Dr. Dee in his 
supposed intercourse with spirits being inquired 
after, I give the following description of one of 
the most authentic. 

This magical speculum of Dr. Dee is composed 
of a flat black stone of very close texture, with a 
highly polished surface, half an inch in thickness, 
and seven inches and a quarter in diameter ; of a 
circular form, except at the top, where there is a 
sort of loop with a hole for suspension. It came 
from Strawberry Hill; and Horace Walpole has 
attached a statement of its history in his own 
handwriting on the back of the original leather 
case, in which it has been preserved : — 
“The black stone into which Dr. Dee used to call his 
spirits, v. his book. This stone was mentioned in the 
gue of the collection of the Mordaunts, Earls of 
Peterborough, and passed into the hands of Lady Eliza- 

th Germaine; from whom it went to John Campbell, 
Duke of Argyll, whose son, Lord Frederick Campbell, 
presented it to H. W.” 





At the Strawberry Hill sale it was purchased 

by Mr. Smythe Pigott; and at the sale of that 
gentleman’s library in 1853, it passed into the 
possession of the late Lord Londesborough. 
; Edward Kelly was Dr. Dee’s associate, and it 
is believed that Butler alluded to this very stone 
in the well-known lines : — c 
“ Kelly did all his feats upon 

The Devil’s looking-glass, a stone, 

When playing with him at bo-peep, 

He solved all problems ne’er so deep.” 

Hudibras, Part uu. Canto 3. 


_ During Dr. Dee's connection with his shkyrer 
Kelly (whose business it was to look into the specu- 
‘um, and describe what he there saw), he kept an 
exact diary of all the visions, with the names of 
the spirits of the unknown world who answered 
to his call; many of these were subsequently 
published in a folio volume, by Dr. Meric Casau- 
bon, in 1659, under the title of Dr. Dee's Actions 
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with Spirits. In this journal more than one 
magical mirror is spoken of; but from the loose 
description there given, cannot be identified. 

For the curious in occult sciences, I add the 
titles of some rare folio works on this subject, 
which were in the late Lord Londesborough’s 
library. 


“ Varia Curiosa.” 
MS. 16 cent. 

“ Lemegeton.” 
of all the spirits he had converse with, &c. 
MS. 16 cent. 

* Liber de Metallis et Lapidibus.” 

* Ars Generalis.” With diagrams. 

Trithemii, “ Liber Experimentorum.” 
Secrets, &c. MS. 16 cent. 

* Liber Hermetis, vel de rebus occultis.” MS. 16 cent. 

Treatises on Magic, by Dr. Caius, Dr. Dee, Forman, 
and Kelly. MSS. 16 cent. 

“ Sumule Naturalium.” Paulus de Venetiis: “ Ordinis 
heremitarum Sancti Augustini Physicorum.” MS. 14 
cent. 

Cornelius Agrippa, “ De Occulta Philosophia.” Printed 
1521. 

Johannes d’Espargnet, “Der Hermetischen Philoso- 
phie.” Leipsig, 1685. 

“ Dr. Lee’s Actions with Spirits,” by Meric Casaubon. 
London, 1659. 

Patrick Ruthven’s Alchemical Manuscripts, or Com- 
mon-place Book, in his own handwriting. Beginning of 
the 17 cent. 

“ De Magorum Demonomania.” Strasburg, 1591. 

W 


V.C. 


An astrological work, illustrated. 


Clavicula Salomonis Rex, or the names 
Diagrams. 


377. MS. 14 cent, 
1308. MS. 14 cent. 
The Book of 


The writers of the Queries on Magic Crystals 
may like to have an account of, or may be able to 
tell me something that I do not know about, one 
that I have in my possession. 

It is a lens of rock crystal, quite round, almost 

three inches in diameter and 1°] inches thick in 
the centre. There is an old and not entirely 
legible paper with it, which describes it as a — 
“ Druidical magic Plentz, or mirror of the deviner’s cell, 
belonging to the Arch Druid: from a barrow in the 
plain of Stonehenge, in all accounts the finest known; 
formerly the property of Edward Jones, bard to George 
the Third. This magic Plentz is also used by the Arch 
Druid in the N——— games.” 





Can any one supply the two words that I can- 
not read ? 

I believe that nearly all the magic crystals that 
are known are made of quartz, either clear and 
colourless, as rock crystal, or wine-yellow, as 
cairngoram. Aubrey, however, mentions one made 
of chrysoberyl (probably meaning beryl, as the 
other is not only rare but very difficult to work), 
which was very likely only a noble-coloured cairn- 
goram. 

About this “ Druidical Plentz,” I suppose its 
magical properties were only the use of it as a 
sun-glass, and its magnifying powers ; both things 
astonishing to, in one sense only, our blue fore- 
fathers. 
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I am very anxious to see if any one will supply | being a friend of the great minister Pitt, many of | 
the two illegible words in the old paper, and to | whose letters (written in boyhood) are now trea- . 
. ° > . ° ” ° . y . > co 
have a few instances of the use of the word “mirror” | sured in the family seat at Jordans. ( aptain an 
for a transparent substance. Joun Davivson. | Speke’s father was high sheriff for the county of ha 
. Cia 
Somerset last year. eo 
| oh . S yy . , . ° cs 
I — hink that tl tal slot | Che curious church of Dowlish Wake, in Imin. the 
bi eo int “yp to think that * + hil grove | ster, lately restored through the instrumentality all 
Ww i yr amet & notoriety _ : ort while since, of the Speke family, contains some ancient monu- poo 
t oe ik toget 7 an ms gee E = 1an saw a | ments belonging to their ancestors. I do not Wh 
oe ae 3) oe — ees on vl: if, patace | remember the exact date of the earliest ; but it oan 
— Ne a oped P 4~ over : well: . 3 -y | consists of a recumbent figure in armour, upon - 
oked into the mirror he saw whatever he liked, |} an altar tomb with panelled sides, having niches sp 
"Ea 52 cis rd Kdtromrpov aro6Adly, rdoas wey WEAK, | and weepers. : Bay 
ndavra dé fOvn dpa, Gowep eheotas Exdoras. TéTE Kai TOUS rhe Margaret Speke, referred to in a previous the 
olxeious ey® @acduny, Kal wacay Thy warpida. — Vera number of your publication under the head Ros 
4 ; - - ‘ 
Historia, lib. i. c. 26. | “ Dennis: Arma inquirenda, ” has her arms de. title 
- t 
. ‘ | scribed —“ Impaled as femme: Argent, two bars 
Lucian adds, that he cannot say with any cer- | - : Ani 
: , / , azure, over all an eagle displayed, double-téte A 
tainty that they saw him. H. C. C. hs pep Ano 
gules,”—is a member of this family. Hie 
| In the residence of Captain Speke’s father, at tong 
- 5 | Jordans, there is a most interesting museum; 
[ne Primrose (3 S. iv. 110.)—It may be | ¢ . pat : . » agrees g, 
true that ; ts of G t] .* . | formed entirely of animals and birds, skins, tusks, ss 
e@ tbat in some pe $ - é B rose 1S r . . 
4 ome parts of Germany the primrose is | .14 horns, &c., sent home from time to time Cha 
call d I ranuens( Alii ssel, lady Ss key ° and perhaps so ° " ° " ® - 4 
. ; ; , -, | during Captain Speke’s travels. to t 
in honour of Our Lady, the B. V. Mary, though it | . bene Wanee his ¢ 
. a | Bens. Ferrey. Is ¢ 
would in that case be more properly called Un- | his 1 
+ o . . “ r | . ‘ ¥ 
serer Frauen Schliissel, like wild thyme, Unserer | Incomes or Peers 1N THE SEVENTEENTH CeEx- Lett 
Frauen Bettstroh, and other plants. But this can | rury (3™ S. iv. 107.)—In reference to this subject, and 
only be because, by many botanists, the primrose, | there is an interesting estimate of the expenses of Wor 


cowslip, oxlip, and polyanthus, are all considered | the Duchess of Ormonde, in Ireland, during the ? 
as one family. The name belongs properly to the | Duke’s absence from that country, in the Kilkenny nN 


cowslip, and the reason for it is obviously from its Archeological Society’s Journal, New Series, vol. iii I thi 
resemblance to a bunch of keys. In a very old p. 84. : : vol. 
German herbal, printed in 1589, and entitled, The meat and drink for her daily establishment of that 
Kurtzs Handbiichlein uund Experiment viler Artz- | sixty-seven persons, including guests, is estimated Nori 
neyen durch den gantzen Corper des Menschens von | at 2,5481.; other household and stable expenses, manny 
dem Haupt biss auff die Fiiss, and illustrated with | 3.0227, ; and “ Her Grace’s money,” 1,0002. ; whilst At 
above a hundred coloured cuts of plants, the cow- | the board wages of nineteen officers and servants, eight 
slip is designated by the following names : Schiliis- | who were to ‘attend the Duke into England, are Hi 
selbliimen ; Weiss Bethonian ; S. Peter's Schiiissel; | set down as 6241 As the chaplain, gentleman Haly 
Himmel Schliissel. F.C. H. | usher, and gentleman-at-large, are put down % SeCOl 
those “in waiting,” the total establishment and Roos 

Rixe Morro (3" S, iv. 83.)— Allow me to | expenditure were doubtless very large. Three Bren 
add to the number of ring-mottoes the following, | justices (for the Duke’s palatinate of Tipperary) alog 
which was found on a medieval armillary ring, | are allowed, 3,6002. ner 
consisting of eight rings, one within the other, In Lodge's Peerage (article “ Arran”), I see oy Ww 
each having a portion of the motto : — the Duke of Ormonde is stated to have lost by ao 
“ Ryches be unstable, his loyaltys, beyond all profits received, the sum - 
“And beuty wyll dekay ; of 868,590/. No doubt this is a great exag- Wi 

But faithful love will ever last geration. ask { 
Till death dryve itaway.” ~ Lodge also copies the will of Sir William Petty, —_ —— 

G. W. M. in which he estimates his income at 15,000 < 

Famities or Bexe anv Speke (3S. iv. 86.)— a-year. This is dated May 2, 1685. In the List — 
Of the former family I know nothing, but I am of the Absentees of Ireland, published in 1724, the De Ar 
well acquainted with the latter. The intrepid , Irish estate of the Earl of Shelburne is only divisu 
Captain Speke, whose discovery of the source of | valued at 9,000/.; and that of the Earl of Bur- public. 
the Nile has been the subject of so many enthu- lington (afterwards inherited by the Duke a — 
siastic public meetings, is a member of one of the | Devonshire), at 17,000/. annually. But I be- — 
most ancient and esteemed families in Somerset- | lieve all the estimates in that list to be under the 8 Seri 
shire ; and his grandfather had the privilege of | real values. S. P. ¥. senmii 
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Bocuart (3™' S. iv. 109.)—In reply to your | 


correspondent H. B., I see no reason why the 
usual pronunciation of Bochart’s name should be 


changed into Boshart. The great scholar was 


descended ‘from a very ancient French family of | 


the name—De Bochart Champigny, members of 
which resided in Rouen and Paris. A Bochart 
was member of the Parliament of Paris in 1490. 
When in Rouen, a few heard his 
name pronounced hard—Bockhart. 

When did the first edition of his Hierozoicon 
appear in London? Some state in 1675; while 
Bayle’s Dicti mary gives 1663. Again: which is 
the correct title of the HMierozoitcon ? E. F. C. 
Rosenmiiller, in his edition of the work, 
title: Samuelis Bocharti Hierozoicon, 
Animalibus S. Scripture, 3 tom. 4to, Lips., 1793. 


years ago, I 


gives this 


sine de 


Another form of the title is, Samuelis Bocharti 
Hierozoicon; seu Historia Animalium S. Scrip- 
ture.* J. Dauron. 


Samuel Bochart, being of the family de Bochart 
Champigny, de la branche de Menillet, is entitled 
to the French pronunciation of Boshart; but as 
his great works are written in Latin, scholars read 
his name as they are taught to read Latin. His 
lettre a Morley (March, 1650), on Episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism, appears in Latin in his 
Works (4to, 1712). T. J. Buckxton. 


Tuomas, Ear or Norroxk (3° S. iv. 70,134.) 
I think that, on referring to Dugdale’s Baronage, 
vol. ii. p. 63—64, Hermentrupe will be satisfied 
that Thomas of Brotherton — Earl (not Duke) of 
Norfolk, and Earl Marshal—had two wives, and 
bo more. 

It will be seen that he was not more than thirty- 
eight years of age when he died. j 

His first wife was Alice, daughter of Sir Roger 
Halys of Harwich, by whom he had issue. His 
second wife Mary, daughter of William, Lord 
Roos, and widow to William, Lord Braose of 
Brember, survived him. And in Sandford’s Gene- 
alogical History, p- 206, it is stated that she was 
afterwards married to Sir Ralph Cobham, Knt.; 


by whom she had a son (Sir John Cobham) com- | 


monly called the son of Mary, the Countess Mar- 
shal. MELETEs. 


Will Mr. Warren (ante, p- 134), allow me to 
awk for his authority in naming Anne as the first 


\* The following are the titles and dates of Bochart’s 
works: Fier: sive bipertitum opus de animalibus 
Sacre Scripture, 2 pt. Lond. 1663, fol. lerozoici, secu 
De Animalibus S. S ripture compendium, duas in partes 
divisum, a S. M. Vecsei Ungaro in emolumentum Rei- 
publicze literarie adornatum. Accessére ad caleem—Suc- 
Gincta in Prophetiam Obadix paraphrasis. Theses ir 
Wustriores parabolas Evang. D. Matthxi et Luce. 
Hye area 1690, 4to. Hierozoicon, sive De Animalibus 
®. Scripture. Recensuit suis notis adjectis E. F.C. 
Snmiiller. 3tom. Lipsiw, 1793-96, 4to.—Ep. 


zorcon: 


Ro- 
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does 


Her name is entirely new to me, and sh 
not appear in any pedigree of the roya 
family which [ have been able to consult. It is 
of importance to me to ascertain this. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


| Rooks Famiry (3° iii. 491; iv. 118.)—It may 
interest your correspondent Stemma to know that 
the name of James Rooke is found among the in- 
scriptions on flat stones given by Bigland, under 
“ §. Briavel’s or S. Brulais’,” in Gloucestershire. 
James Rooke, Esq. of Bigsweare, who died 
June 16, 1773, aged eighty-nine, married Jane, 
daughter of Tracey Catchmay, Esq., by Barbara 
his wife, daughter of Reginald Bray, Esq. of Bar- 
rington. He left surviving issue, James, Jane, 
and Barbara. Perhaps the son became Liecut.- 
Gen. James Rooke of the 38th foot. 

Barbara Bray had previously married James Ste- 
phens, Esq., by whom she had two sons, John and 
James, who both died in infancy. 

Arms of Rooke on the stone: On 
three chessrooks between three rooks. 
A dexter arm embowed, holding a pistol. 

Joun A. C. VINCENT. 


a chevron 
Crest: 


Provers (3" §S. iv. 87.) — Surely the prover! 
in question, implying that the donkey's view of 
things occasionally differs widely from the donkey 
owner's, is grounded on a fable of Phzdrus (i. 16). 
The old gentleman, while grazing his donkey, 
suddenly hears the enemy approaching, and ex- 
horts the donkey to decamp, that he may not be 
captured. Says the donkey, “ Will they clap on 
me a double packsaddle?” The donkey's master 
couldn’t say they would. “Then,” replied the 
donkey, “ what matters it to whom I belong? in 
either case my load will be the same.” Hence, | 
would submit, the saying, “AAAa 6 yaidapds, nal BAAc 
6 yuidoupoAdrns. . 

There is a similar proverb in older Greek, but 
it refers to quite a different story: —*AAAa pe 
NdKws Aeyei, GAAG dé Adxwvos dvos pEepet. With thi 
may be compared the line of Lucilius, 

“AAAa Aevyer MevexAns, &AAa Td xoipidiov. 
ScuHin. 

Referring from memory to this Query, it can, 
I think, be appropriated only to a passage from 
the charming Asinus Aureus of Apuleius. In 
book vi. we have Venus, irritated at the conquest 
Psyche has made of her thoughtless boy Cupid, 
playing the part of the malevolent /¢e in the fairy 
tales, and setting her various tasks, one harder 
than the other, before her fault can be condoned. 
In one of her trials, a tower she had ascended 
gains speech to assist her : — 

“Mihi ausculta: Lacedemon, Achaiz nobilis civitas, 
non longe sita est. Hujus conterminum, deviis abditum 
locis, queris Tenarum. Inde spiraculum Ditis et per 
portas montis monstratur iter invium.. . Jamque con- 
fecta bona parte mortifere vix, continuaberis claudum 
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asinum lignorum gerulum cum agasone simili, qui te rogi- 
tabit, decidenti sarcine fasticulos aliquos porrigas ei. 
Sed tu, nulla voce depromta, tacita preterito.” 

Valpy, in his notes, adds : “ Ad fabulam aliquam 
respicit suo #vo notam, cujus ad nos usque me- 
moria non pervenit.” And yet it requires but a 
little acquaintance with our own popular my- 
thology to prove that analogous customs obtain 
amongst ourselves at the present day. Taking 
the lame ass, and its lame driver as mere surplus- 
age to gain attention, almost any account of fairy 
superstition will tell you as Reginald Scott re- 
marks, “If you speak in fairie land, you will 
ne’er get back to your own countrie.” In my 
Shakespeare's Puck, his Folk Lore, 1 have more 
particularly shown the necessity throughout fairy 
land for silence and secresy. Psyche is to go 
down to Orcus; and this kind warning is given, 
that she may be able to return again to upper 
earth. Her object is to beg of Proserpine so much 
of her beauty as will serve Venus a single day, 
and she is expressly advised not to give the least 
assistance, or receive the least morsel of food, 
from any of the various temptations which Venus 
has thrown in her way. She is not to assist the 
lame driver of the lame ass to replace any of the 
fallen billets of wood from the panniers. 

Wittiam Beut, Ph. D. 


Fast (3™ S. iv. 110.) — Fast in the sense of 
swift is as old in writing as it is in the sense of 
keep. It is, in the former sense, from the Welsh, 
Jffest (according to Junius); in the sense of keep 
or hold, it is from the Meeso-Gothie fastan, whence 
the German fest, not in the sense of geschwind, 
swift. 


“ And lepte on ys stede, and siwede and slog fast ys son.” | 


R. Gloucester, p. 63. 
“Ac Wyles and Wit, weren aboute faste 
l'o overcome the kynge.” 
Piers Plouhman’s Vision, p. 68. 
“But that science is so far as beforne, 
We mowen not although we had it sworne, 
It overtake, it slit away so fust ; 
It wol us maken beggars at the last.” 
Chaucer: The Chanones Yemannes Prologue, 
v. 16150. 
(See Encycl. Metrop. vi.28). The sense of swift 
is older in the spoken language than that of keep, 
because, in this country, the Celtic preceded the 
Germanic family. T. J. Bucxton. 


This is by no means a modern application of 
the word. In the Prayer Book version of Psalm 
lv. 3, we find,— 

“The enemy crieth so, and the ungodly cometh on so 
fast.” 

Othello (Act V. Sc. 2) speaks of himself — 

“as one whose subdued eves, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.” 
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Chaucer has, in the Chanone’s Yemannes Pro. 
logue, p- 32,— 
* Fast have I priked (ridden), quod he, for vour sake, 

Because that I wolde vou atake ” (overtake). 
Richardson, in his Dictionary, published first jp 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, quotes, among other 
authorities, Longlande’s Vision of Piers Plouh. 
man, and Richard of Gloucester. T.C. 

Durham. 


Shaftesbury, in Advice to an Author, first printed 
1710, has, (part iii. sect. 2), speaking of the inyi- 
tation of Luxury to her votary: “ She invites 
him to live fust, according to her best measure of 
life. And well she may.” 

I had noted this in the margin of my copy a 
the first example I had seen of this phrase used 
in the positive slang of the present day. This 
may aid Ma. Camrsett in his search. J. A. G, 


If the dictionaries at the end of the seventeenth 
century do not contain the word Fast, as conveying 
the idea of quickness, they are much in fault. 
The word was used with that meaning by the 
translators of the Bible. Ezra v.8: “ This work 
goeth fust on, and prospereth.” And on re 
terring to Coleridge’s Glossarial Index, it will be 
seen that it was so used by Robert of Gloucester 
I‘must observe, however, that in these cases the 
word appears only as an adverb. Perhaps the 
point that Mr. J. D. Campnery wishes to inquire 
about is, when the word came into use as an ad- 


jective, in such phrases as “ a faust coach,” “ a fast 


young lady,” and the like. This is quite a modern 
usage ; and if it is not to be found in the diction- 
aries of the seventeenth century, no blame what 
ever attaches to them on that score. Meteres. 


Great Crosny Goose Feast (3" S. iv. 83.)— 
The subject of the “Goose dinner” is far from 
exhausted, and may yet bring to light some custom 
at present enveloped in the darkness of ages long 
passed away. ‘The paper on the Norwich “ Goow 
dinner” (24 S. ii. 426) is only to be considered 
as descriptive of a long existing though unre 
cognised custom, but now it is unequivocally 
established through the ample testamentary pro- 
vision made by the kind-hearted Alderman Part 
ridge of that city. The annual dinner in Norwich 
is held on Michaelmas day, which accords with the 
reasoning of your correspondent S. Repmonp. The 
“stubble goose” is a familiar luxury throughout 
the county, and few possessing the means can re 
frain from indulging in their forefathers’ custom 
of dining off goose on Michaelmas day, “ for luck, 
and the natives have probably as long smarted 
under that sobriquet as their neighbours m 
Essex have been lampooned under the nominally 
stupid dulness of “calves.” As an Icemian, It 
is difficult to sanction the query of your corTe- 
spondent, “Could it be that the guests were 
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likened to the bird?” How far this may apply to | archbishop, is wanting. There is, I believe, in 
the printers who transposed the “ goose day” toa the British Museum a correspondence of his 
more barren season is a very different question. Grace with Camden respecting his descent. 

Three of these customary dinners are now brought The blundering memory of some old lady ap- 
before the public; more may yet be recorded, and _ parently led Thoresby into a strange mistake in 
the reason for selecting that bird for these com- | his Leeds, in making out his paternal name to be 


memorative feasts, may be yet rescued from obli- | Williams. G.C. 
vion.* It is historically recorded they screeched New Westminster, British Columbia, 
in the Capitol, roused the slumberers, and saved June 1. 


Rome. What honour may they not deservedly . aia ' 
tes from this unconscious effurt of their dis. aa — June (3 S. it. 489, 519; iv. 19, 99.) 
alent bunae? S Daven. Ihe references already given relate to the last 
. century. I remember my parents saying that it 
There are two public-houses a nice walk from | snowed in 1822 when they moved into their new 
Blackpool, going by the names and bearing the | house in London at Midsummer day. I men- 
signs of “ Number 3” and “ Number 4.” Michael- | tioned this circumstance a few years since to two 
mas is in the full bathing season, and it used to | or three older persons than myself, and one of 
be the custom with the landlords of those houses | them was able to confirm the circumstance. 
to provide from time to time a goose dinner for W.P 
ill comers; the geese, I believe, being given | 
gratis, and the company only paying for what 
they drank. Gentleman’s servants and others of 
that class used to go to these “ goose feasts,” and 
no doubt “ mine host” found it answer his pur- 
pose very well. As Crosby also is a bathing-place, 
asimilar custom may have obtained there. 


Jest Books (2™ S. vi. 206, 272, 333; vii. 95.) 
One hundred and eight of these Facetiarum Fus- 
ciculi have been catalogued ; numerous enough to 
set up “a College of Wit-crackers.” So far as 
its title goes, my old memory supplies me with an 
hundred and ninth—a Dublin production (I forget 
P.P. | its exact date) of more than seventy years ago, 

which I have remembered for the motto’s sake, 
Cevsn a Cur (3° S. iv. 97.)—A. A. would | and its tailing of Cowley’s poetical aspiration : — 
fnd it easier to crush a glass than to crush the | 


8 , : . ° “What shall I do to be for ever known, 
leathern jacks and gills from which our ancestors 


And make the age to come mine own? 


wed to drink. They are perfectly hard and stiff, A plan I’ve thought of which will surely hit; 
and sometimes lined with a coating of rosin. A | I'll read * The Jokes of Genius,’ and become a wit.” 
lrinking horn would be crushed as easily as a | E. L. 8 


leathern gill. ad ’ : : 
Lapy Liste (2™ S. xii. 99.)\—I know of no 
descendants of Lady Alicia Lisle (beheaded by 
James II. for harbouring two of Monmouth’s fol- 
: - aaa : lowers), besides those who succeeded to the pro- 
tained that, in the sacrifice of Isaac, there was ) : I : 
’ : . perty, and, towards the close of the last century, 
shown to Abraham, by a prophetic action, a re- oe on : en “y92..° 
: ; > ye ae were residing at their seat, Moyle’s Court, Elling- 
presentation of the sacrifice of Christ upon the ye . ON she r 
. ; : a “1: 1+ | ham, near Ringwood. ‘The family then consisted 
toss, by which he symbolically “saw Christ’s . o-3.. £3 } : 
lay.” ’ TC of a son (Charles Lisle) and three daughters. 
” *“ | The son was imputed imbecile, and an attempt 
New Ross, Co. Wexrorp (3" S. iii. 491.) — | was made by a distant heir to deprive him of the 
Although Anuna has been answered, still I would | management of his property, and to establish his 
lesire to refer him to the very curious and old | incompetency to make a will. The attempt failed, 
metrical account of the building of the walls of | and at his decease without issue, the property was 
New Ross, given in an early volume of the 7rans- | divided among his sisters. I believe they all 
actions of the Society of Antiquaries. W.P. | married, and the eldest son of the eldest sister 
| (Charles Taylor) took the name of Lisle by royal 
| licence. The estate has been sold, and is now the 
| property of Lord Normanton, acquired by pur- 
| chase. What remains of the mansion has been 
converted into a farm-house. The secret chamber 
Somewh tl 11 ¢ with tl at Moyle’s Court, in which the two men were 
Somewhere or ave > " > 9esePre % . 
SWEETS OF Genel ASV MCL With the Asse! concealed, is, I have heard, destroyed. 


in that he left illegitimate — Sere his | This family claimed to have been lords of the 
lame. But, as yet, a good life of his father, the Isle of Wiaht 


r ~ , . . | 
Tue Sacririce or Isaac (3™ S. iv. 111.) — | 
fessor Blunt's allusion is to Bp. Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses, in which it is main- | 


Pr 
iT 


sek Tonre Maruew (3° S. iii. 329.)—I concur 
fully in a remark in “ N. & Q.” of April 25, that 
alife of Sir Tobie Mathew (who I think spelt his 
tame with one ¢) would be a desirable subject for 
4 biographical history. 


* See the article on “ WayzeGoose,” in our 2"¢§. iy, | “ Dame Alicia Lisle” was buried in Elling- 
‘L—Ep.] ; ham churchyard, where a simple gravestone marks 
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eres " i 
| 
the spot where she lies. The above is chiefly | can never fade; and as the force of the proverb, “ a greg 
°.0 4 . ho 4 - th 9? 3 rever fi so $ ly as 
traditional, and I can give no further information. k is a great evil,” is never felt so a ya by the 
D traveller who is compelled to carry one, Bruce hag 
= ae ; lone good service by yndensing from Ss on yer work 
SERMON AGAINST Vaccrnation (3" S. iii. 390.) upon the subject the chief points of information as to 
Lord Wharneliffe, in his Life of Lady Mary | what the visitor J e Roman Wall is to look for, ig 
Wortley Montagu, says that the “ clergy descanted this compact and | ely strated “ Wallet Book.” 
from their pulpits on its impiety ” ‘The Rev. E. | The Ocean, the River, and the Shore. Part I.~+Navi 
Massey, in 1722, at St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, tion. By J. W. Willcock, Q. C. and A. Willcock, Mag 
lenounced “all who infused the variolous fer- Barrister. (Routledge. ) 
' ’ . s very difficult to ei t ix of > ( 
ment as hellish sorcerers ;’ and said that “inocu- | . It i cy Gamomss 0 § ext the ey 
lation was the diabolical invention of Satan.” samen fname seal se geet enge eth oy aaa 
. itors tell ended 1 r e mer 
And even so late as L751, one of the rectors of mariner, the riparian proprietor, the fisherman, the juri 
Canterbury, the Re v. Theodore de la | aye, de- | and the general reader, than tl lawyer. All will doubge 
inoculation was the off- | less find much useful information in it; an i the presen 
Part is of peculiar interest j now, from the light § 
. . ; throws on the laws pecting Belligerents, Allies, N 
tween the virtue of resignation to the oa ex igen _ ! ies, New 
. . trals, Prize Courts, &c. 
ill and its practice. W. : ¥ . = : 
Penzance Low's One Shilling Guide to the Charities of Londag 
; : . et : comprising the Objects, Date, Address, Income and Bye 
On looking over my note book, I find it inci- penditure, Treasurer and Secretary, of above Seven Hump 
ntally mentioned that “ Earnheim, of Frankfort, dred Charities. (S. Low.) 
tempt d to prove from the Bible, that vaccina- A most useful shilling’s-worth. We have tested it 
n was the true Antichrist.” a reference to the charities of Dog Smith, which fo 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to the subject of a Query in our last volume, and find § 
- ‘ aicines ail o : < particulars of them at pp. 125-6, by which it app 
rity the r - nee; and to give us some parti~ | that the income of the Trust Property, which, at thed 
lars of Earnheim ? D. M. STevens. | of Mr. Smith was about 1,600/. a year, is now more thag 
Guildford | 12,0002 ss 


ured, with horror, that 
wing of atheism; and drew a touching parallel 


V 
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Legacy Dury (3S. iv. 128.) — The legatee | aoe ’ : P 
1ust have been a sister, or the descendant of a BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


rother or sister of the testatrix. See the statute, 
=” ‘ Lonpox Macazine, General Index to, from 1732 to 1758. Londoa I 
} Geo. ILL. cap. 82, sec. 2. G. i meman treanen : by the Rev. Wil 
linburgh. Maskell, M.A. 8vo. Vol 
—— *#* Letters, stating particulars an r age free, @ 
’ sent to Mrseas. Bact & Datov, ‘Publishers of “NOTES Ay 
QUERIES,” 186, Fleet Street, I 
Miscellaneous. . 
" Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Bo ak to be sent directt 
NOTES ON BOOKS. gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address areg 
. for . 
The Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York, o Murmaduke ; ae 1. IL. of wrane & Co.’s 2nd edition, Sv 
Rawdon, the Second of that Name. Now first print d 
ym the Original in the possession of Robert Cooke, Esq., 
F.S.A. Edited by Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A. (Printed 


for the Camden Society 
I . ved 6 edited becke whick | Potices to Correspondents. 
is 18 assureary one I est edit books whi 
Camd Society has issued to its members. Be the ' lists of beske wal 


Wanted by Mr. A. Ra , 45, Norland Square, Notting Hill, We 
h 


ympiler of this Memoir who hx may, he has certainly 
sel with good effect the materials which were at his 
sposal, and thereby furnished an interesting pictare of 
rchant life in the seventeenth century ; and the story of 
Marmaduke Rawdon, from his schooldays to his removal 
» the activity of mercantile life in the heart of the great r. Guildford.) If 
netropolis—of his foreign travels, his residence abroad, Worant M.A. O 
his journey through England, &c.—is quaintly and k. The Puritan turned Jesuit 
leasantly told; and great credit is due to Mr. Cool or tof I P 
s liberality in placing the MS. at the servic Mon, he Camson, Soest, Sy, Oe 
es -_ ty md 9 Mr. Davies, the sap te a Byron n English Bards and Scotch Revi 
intiquary of York, for the care with which he has edited, | ,>7)" sf » Don Juan, canto iii. 92. Byron's Works 
ind the learning with which he has illustrated the life of ' 
his distinguished fellow townsman. “Nores ann Queries” is publish m Friday, and @ 
ruty P t r STAMPED 
t Book of the Roman Wall. A Guide to Pil- x 
yurneying along the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus. 
Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A, 


yreman. ) 


» Ray's B 


rhis is a well-timed and useful little volume. The ! tof ty obtained by purchasing | Bore ° 
i : a a a a Se 


st in the Roman Wall, which Stukeley very justi- an; Ure. Edie anon j 1 s in ported. 
ly pronounced “the noblest monument in Europe,” | every town supply it in Packets 











